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BOOKS EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD READ 


The State: 


Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. 
By Wooprow WILson, Author of Congressional Government. 


This book exhibits the actual organization and administrative practice 
of the chief modern governments in proper relations with the 
practice of governments in the past, and with the general principles 
of jurisprudence and politics, as these have been developed by 
historical criticism. Price, $2.00. 


The best authorities have been followed and followed intelligently, 
and the arrangement of details has evidently been elaborated with 
the most careful industry. 
tain vivacity in the narrative that relieves the dryness of the 
theme.— The Nation. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By CHARLES GIDE, Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, France. Translated by E. P, JACOBSEN, 
formerly of University College, London. With an introduction and 
notes by James Bonar, LL.D., of London. 

Professor Gide has Adam Sinith’s faculty of making his senders think 
for themselves, and accept no conclusion without following out 
the process that leads to it. He lays a just emphasis on the need 
of impartiality and freedom from preconceptions. In a book 
written for real students of a subject, the truth should be told 
without reserve or fear of consequences. Price, $2.00 


Comparative View of Governments. 


Assistant Librarian, College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University. 


By JOHN WENZEL, 


This consists of outlines of the four great constitutional governments, 
—United States, France, England and Germany,—arranged in 
parallel columns in such a way that similar topics are grouped 
together. Price, 15 cts. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


The style is clear and there is a cer- | 








The American Citizen. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


PAT I treats of the essential elements of all government. II. The 
main facts about the conduct and methods of our government in 
town, city, state and nation. III. Treats of labor, capital, 
wealth and kindred topics. IV. Social subjects, crime and 
punishment, charities, intemperance, etc. V. Aims to interest 
the people in the rights and duties of nations toward each other, 
and in the question of war and arbitration. Price, go cts. 

ProF. Francis G. PEABopy, of Harvard College, says: “I should 
think it most serviceable and important for the Aon 4 it was meant 
to do, and it fills a place which, so far as I know, is entirely empty 
of literature.’ 


Studies in American History. 


By MARY SHELDON BARNEs (formerly Professor of History at Welles- 
ley College), and Piof. EARL BARNES, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. Fully illustrated with maps and list of authorities. 
430 pages. Half leather. Price, for introduction, $1.12. 


Almost all history is written from some partisan standpoint. But 
the authors of this book, Americans, aim to write an impartial Ameri- 
can History; to show during the Revolution, even, the feelings of 
British and Tories, who are generally given scant hearing by writers 
this side the Atlantic. Then, too, in the vexed and perilous days of 
slavery and war, they state the sentiments of both sides. Going to 
the prime sources of history, the annals of the day, they are run 
together, making a narrative, perhaps not so thrilling as one that tells 
our side only, but certainly one that is vastly more beneficial. An 
interesting portion of the book is the concluding chapter, where per- 
tinent issues of the day are named as subjects for the consideration of 
the student. Price, $1.12. 


Burke’s American Orations. 


The speeches on American Taxation, 1774; On Conciliation with 
America, 1775; and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777. With 
introduction and notes by A. J. GEorGE, A.M. Price, 60 cts. 

“These three pieces are the most perfect manual in all literature for 
the study of great affairs, whether for the purpose of knowledge 
or action.”,>—JoHN MORLEY. 


Send for complete catalogue fully describing these and our other publications. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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BY REV. J. H. D.D. 
Lord, let us ever be 
At peace with Thee! 
‘Tempests are raging round, 
And cares and griefs abound; 
Contests with earth and sin, 
And fears within. 


Lord, let our conflicts cease, 
Give us Thy peace! 

Troubled and tempest-tossed, 

Wearied and worn and lost; 

Drive sorrow from our breast, 
And give us rest! 


Strike from our impious hands 
Sin’s rebel brands. 
With Thee, the Lord of life, 
Our souls have been at strife. 
Oh! to our stubborn will 
Say, “ Peace, be still.” 


Through Jesus Christ we pray, 

He is the Way; 
He can our souls supply | 
With mercies from on high. 
He can Love’s reign increase, 
Great Prince of Peace. | 
—Selected. | 


WAR THE ONE FOE OF ITALY. 
BY THOMAS CHASE, LITT. D., LL.D. 


Few things in the recent history of the world were 
sadder than the bondage in which the several States of 
Italy were held less than a generation ago; few things 
more admirable than the faith and courage with which the 
Italian patriots, especially the young men, hoping against 
hope, stood eager to seize every opportunity which offered 
even the slightest promise of effective labor for their 
country’s freedom. Never shall I forget the many marks 
I saw, when travelling in Italy in my early manhood, both 
of her indignant grief at her slavery and her resolute de- 
termination, while biding her time, ere long to throw off 
her yoke. Nota few of the young men, in all parts of 
the peninsula, confided to me their sorrow and their hope, 
in burning words so intense and significant that they can 
never fade from my memory. In this age of many 
wonders and many triumphs of great and good causes, 
nothing, unless it is the emancipation of the slaves in our 
own country, has given me greater pleasure than the inde- 
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pendence and unification of that glorious land, whose 
consummation was so well told in those proud and historic 
words with which Victor Emanuel opened the first session 
of the Italian Parliament in the city of the Cssars: 
** The work to which I have consecrated my life is com- 
pleted, and Italy, united and free, is restored to herself 
and to Rome.” 


The results of the emancipation of Italy have not been 
disappointing to the friends of human progress. The 
free exercise of religion in accordance with the individual 
conscience is secured, popular education has been intro- 


| duced and widely extended, railways, aqueducts and 
| other public works have been constructed, commerce, 


manufactures and agriculture have flourished as never 
before ; wages have advanced and the savings of the 
working people have greatly increased. Unwonted signs 
of material prosperity and intellectual and moral improve- 
ment meet you on every side; and from the faces of the 
people—with one exception to which I shall refer—the 
look of depression and despair, of old so striking and so 
painful, is gone. 


One would think that all mankind would rejoice with a 
country so emancipated, and that no obstacle would be 
thrown in the path of her progress by any of her sister 
nations. And yet the Christian nations of Europe, 
through a great defect in their civilization, are to-day 
most dangerous enemies of the liberty, prosperity and 
progress of this young and hopeful country. 


Attention has been often called to the severity with 
which military burdens are pressing upon Italy, and the 
suffering from starvation and disease thus entailed on 
many of her inhabitants, whose faces to-day bear the 
marks of a deeper despair than that which was stamped 
by tyranny in former years. It is of course a mistake, 
as Signor Crispi has lately shown, to speak of the great 
public debt and the heavy taxation of Italy as occasioned 
exclusively by her military expenditures ; her enlightened 
support of education and public improvements of many 
kinds, so greatly neglected by the former governments, 
entailed upon her very large expenses, wisely and cheer- 
fully borne. These expenses, however, do not exceed 
the limit of her ability ; and if her military expenses could 
be reduced to what is necessary for the support of a very 
small army adequate for the suppression of brigandage 
and for action as a national police force, she could appro- 
priate still more money to beneficent uses without being 
seriously burdened. There is one eause and one only of 
the unbearable oppressiveness of her public burdens, and 
that is the barbarous institution of war. 


Whether it be the supposed necessity of her making a 
contract to keep a great military force in readiness to de- 
fend Austria and Germany against attack, in return for 
the guarantee given by those powers to maintain by force 
and arms her title to the possession of Rome and the old 
papal States, or the general necessity, which Signor Crispi 
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says would exist even in the absence of the triple alliance | 


or any other special convention, of keeping up a great 


naval and land force to secure her national existence and | 


independence, the ‘* necessity” in either case is a grave 


impeachment of the so-called Christian civilization of the 


nineteenth century. 

What nation, in this age of the world, shall be base 
enough to attack or menace the independence and the 
unity of Italy? Ought conflicting claims to the posses- 
sion of territories to be settled by mutual murder on the 


part of the claimants, or by popular suffrage on the part | 


of the inhabitants of the territories in question, aided by 


the advice or arbitration of some supreme court of nations, | 


a ‘*Peace Tribunal of the World”? It is monstrous 
that in the closing years of the nineteenth century of 
Christianity a young, noble nation, ambitious of true 
greatness and aiming to promote the true welfare of all 


her people, should be subjected to intolerable burdens in | 
order to protect herself against wanton aggression or to | 


maintain her right to rule provinces whose people, with 


the sympathy of their compatriots and the general sym- | 
pathy of the wisest of mankind, have chosen her as their | 


ruler. 


band her forces and curtail her military expenses almost 
to the point of their utter disappearance, she would find 
herself even now sufficiently protected by the common 
sense of justice and hatred of aggression in all the civil- 
ized countries of the earth. But most statesmen would 
tell me that this hope is Quixotic ; and it is therefore that 
I arraign the abominable institution of war as producing 
the intolerable evils of which Italy is the victim, and 


I hope that it is probable that if she would boldly dis- | 
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clearly the object of the department work and the prin- 
ciples to be taught by its workers. 

Its object is to promote the principles of peace in the 
heart, home, church and the nations of the world. 

It claims that to take human life under any circum- 
stances is overstepping the bounds of human rights, and 
that to do so cannot be morally legalized. 

It aims to secure such training for the children in home, 
Sabbath-school, public school and Loyal Temperance 
Legion, as will make them despise physical combat, and 
will lift them to a plane where the weapons are argu- 
ments, parliamentary usage and law; all of these having 
above them ‘the Sword of the Spirit,” that weapon 
which is, above all others, worthy of reasonable and 
responsible beings. 

The department also contemplates International Arbi- 
tration, as the method that shall universally replace war, 
and in this interest, the circulation of literature, giving 
of lectures, signing petitions and co-operation with other 
peace societies, is carried forward. 

It was no easy task to get the machinery of this 
| department into good running order. It required time, 
patience and perseverance. The first year twelve States 
and one Terfitory had taken up the work. Sixty lectures 
and addresses were given, besides all the local work and 


| circulation of literature, much of which was prepared 


especially for the department. 
A steady and sure progress has been made, until to- 


| day, twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 


obstructing the natural courses of justice and honor in the 


world. 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION IN THE WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY MRS. H. WOOD. 


The origin and growth of this important and interesting 
department of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
is a subject of much interest to all lovers of the great 
Peace movement which is thrilling the heart of our world 
to-day. It is one of the strong links in the chain of 
brotherly love which is being forged to circle the world in 
unity and peace. 

The day is now approaching, we believe, when the 
earnest workers in every branch of the Peace organiza- 
tions shall see grand results from their untiring labors, 
and Christ’s words— ‘‘Blessed are the Peacemakers,” 
shall sound sweetly to their ears. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which has 
for its noble aim the uplifting of humanity and forward- 
ing of every philanthropic object, added in 1887, to its 
numerous important lines of work, that of the Depart- 
ment of ‘*‘ Peace and Arbitration” and placed at its head 
as National Superintendent, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of 
Winthrop Centre, Maine, who, being a zealous worker in 


have superintendents pushing the work with unfailing 
energy and constant prayer. There are many county and 
local superintendents in every organized State. 

Ten eloquent lecturers are in the field, ready at all 


| times to ** publish the glad tidings of peace.” 


Two papers devoted to this department are published 
monthly by Mrs. Bailey, The Pacific Banner for adults, 
and The Acorn for children. ° 

Thus the work is growing in the United States—but 
not here only. Since its organization, Mrs. Bailey has 
been made the World’s Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment, as well as National, and from many foreign lands 
come reports of rapid progress being made even against 
so great an evil as the war system. 

Canada has taken up the work; far away Australia has 
several earnest laborers. England has zealous workers. 
At the Paris Exposition the beautiful white banner, pre- 
sented by its superintendent to this department, hung 
before the multitude, proclaiming its message of ** Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” from America’s 
W.C.T.U. 

Space will not permit the enumeration of the various 
modes of bringing forward this interesting labor of love 
as it is being done by its managers. 

It is in reality the department of Love, and the prayers 
of its workers will be answered, the white banner shall 
float o’er this grand old world of ours, the ‘* swords shall 
be turned into ploughshares, and the spears into pruning 
hooks.” ‘* Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
and in its ashes plant the tree of Peace.” 


the temperance cause, and also in the Friends’ Church, of | 
which she is a member, had heart and principles fully en- | 


listed in the cause from the start. 
The first thing to be done toward organization of this 
new department of the W.C. T. U. was to make known 


It is a greater glory to slay wars themselves by a word, 
than men by the sword; and to acquire or preserve peace 
| by peace, and not by war.— Augustine. 
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BJORNSON AT HOME AND ON THE PLAT- 
FORM. 
BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


To those who have listened to Europe’s most powerful 
speaker, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, a report of his words 
would naturally seem barren, for no other man possesses 
a stronger play of feature and a more sonorous and subtle 
voice than this peace chieftain of the North. From boy- 
hood his natural ability as a leader was so conspicuous 
that he was renowned for it before he became famous by 
his pen. 

To show the results of his indefatigable oratorical zeal 
would fill volumes, and as one glances over the field of 
the novel, the drama and poetry, which he has cultivated 
so thoroughly and nobly, and is carried away with the 
rapture of his beautiful soul-life, one is indeed impressed 
that this man’s power has a source higher than himself ; 
a source the eternal glory of which he has never put to 
doubt. True to his God, true to his fellow-men and true 
to himself, Bjérnson stands firm upon the rocks of his 
native land, over which his voice so long has resounded, 
rolling with the thunder of indignant wrath at its failures, 
melting with tender pathos and vibrating with mighty joy 
over its progress. 

With peculiar self-control Bjérnson has written his 
idyls without staining their sentiment with a blemish of 
the strong dramatic force which he exerts over his 
audience. 

In all he writes there is a hidden idiom, which, together 
with his wonderful power of presentation, forms the main 
secret of Bjornson’s genius. 

One must have visited Norway and watched the tide of 
its political and social movements to form an adequate 
idea of the bitter strife between the conservative party on 
the one side and the liberal party with Bjérnson on the 
other. 
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Innumerable attacks are directed against him, but they 
rebound like arrows toward their bowmen. 

Here, as is so often the case, a great man is recognized 
by but half of his countrymen. 

Bjérnson’s home, Aulestad, is a two-story building in 
the old national style, situated in Gaus-dalen, which is a 
branch of the celebrated Gudbrands-dalen (Gudbrand’s 
valley). High upon the northern slope, where the view 
is most far-reaching, Aulestad rises into the air, skirted 
by the foaming Gausa-ely (Gausa-brook) that runs like a 
silver thread through the pine woods covering the oppo- 
site mountain slope. Ascending the mountain above 
Aulestad you find it grown thickly with pine, from which 
the gray rock looms up garlanded with beautiful mountain 
flowers. Standing here upon a rock on some clear 
autumn day you can discern the snow-capped pinnacles 
of Jotun-bjaergene (Jotun mountains) piercing the sky in 
the distance with their infinite splendor. 

A path meandering eastward from Aulestad leads into 
a ravine verdant with the most variegated leafage, over 
which a waterfall thrusts its white beard from the moun- 
tain brow above. There can hardly be found a fuller 
richness of verdure than that which adorns the slopes of 
this ravine. Bjérnson has here constructed a shower 
bath, most simple and picturesque. It consists of a few 
rods bearing a long wooden trough through which a brook 
runs, pouriog a foaming shower down upon the rocks. 

Home at Aulestad, on the large piazza surrounding the 
house, is Bjérnson’s favorite resort. Here he may be 
seen wandering from one end of the piazza to the other, 
conversing with his guest with the same zeal that distin- 
guishes his words when speaking to thousands. On the 
second floor is his study, richly furnished with wolf and 
polar bear skins, and abounding, on shelves and tables, 
with Northern literature and :esthetical and _ scientific 
works in half the languages of Europe, for Bjérnson has 
a good literary appetite and digestion, and he has sur- 
prised many a professionalist by his knowledge in the 
peculiar field of the latter. 

Four generations of the family live at Aulestad, 
Bjérnson’s mother, an old yet active lady, the poet him- 
self and his excellent wife, Caroline Bjdrnson, one, some- 
times two of the children, and finally a little ‘*happy boy,” 
Bjérnson’s grandson, who bears his grandfather's name. 
The little and the great Bjérustjerne Bjérnson are said 
to understand each other perfectly. 

Here in his beautiful, restful home the great poet lives 
a God-fearing life; alert and vigorous in dealing with the 
world, humble and strong in his trust in God. 

I will here give an extract of his last peace speech, 
which he delivered on Himmel-bjaerget (Mount of Heaven) 
in Denmark, before a congregation of twenty thousand 
listeners ; but the reader must pardon the absence of the 
best part, the man himself. 


It is Sunday morning on the 19th of June, 1892. Toa 
stranger the scene before him must appear similar to an 
invasion of a flood when people endeavor to save them- 
selves by climbing the hills, in so vast numbers the multi- 
tudes throng the Mount of Heaven. The beach-bordered 
lakes, which lie calm at its base, mirror the summit that 
bears a platform decorated with beech-branches and ban- 
ners. Suddenly the murmur ceases. A vigorous head 
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rises slowly above the platform, is tossed slightly back upon 
the broad shoulders, and the man whose voice thrills the 
heart of nations stands before the multitude. 


The exulting welcome echoes far and wide; the mount | 


itself seems to reverberate with cheers. 


Hats are swung, | to Samoa, in 1872, he found the Christians in those islands 


handkerchiefs are waved, eyes brim with the glow of en- | 


thusiasm. It is not merely an outward hailing, it is the 
love bursting from the lips of a nation. 

Bjérnson responds to the welcome with a few hearty 
words, and then there is profound silence. 

Raising his voice a little the old poet begins : 


‘*Many a cause seems little to one, great to another. | 


No cause becomes great until it is a part of your religion. 
The peace cause is a great cause, but it is without the 
fellowship of the church. ‘ Why?’ we ask. 
church is only with the cause, as far as the word goes, 
like a man who would swim toward a goal but remains 
floating where he is. 

‘*Perhaps it is because war has the power, the ‘fist argu- 
ment’ in the strife, the means by which to suppress the 
poor, that the church allies itself with the State, while it 
should stand by itself. The church shrinks from joining 
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A PEACE SERMON FROM SAMOA. 


At a Peace Conference held last autumn at Redland 
Park, Bristol, England, S. J. Whitmee, a missionary, 
contributed a paper, in which he stated that when he went 


so fully convinced that war was utterly inconsistent with 
a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, that no person who 
took any part in war, either in promoting it as a states- 
man, or in engaging in it as a soldier, could be a member 
of a Christian church. From the first acceptance of 
Christianity in the islands this became the rule. 

It was adopted, not in consequence of the teaching of 
the earliest English missionaries upon the subject, but as 


| a conclusion which forced itself upon the minds of 


Because the | 


| missionary teachers on this subject. 


us because men outside of it gave rise to our cause, but | 
| and defence of those who had committed themselves to 


the actual reason is to be found in the church’s own 
narrow-mindedness, vegetating as it does on the same ap- 
prehension of the message of love that was taught over 
two thousand years ago: ‘ Love unto your neighbor only.’ 

‘*While our love is like the ocean, the love of the ortho- 
dox is like the goose-pond ! 

‘*The orthodox are opposed to the women’s cause. The 
women must not speak in the meetings where men speak. 
Here the justice of the church is the same as of old. Its 
god has not grown during thousands of years, he is, as he 
always was, a poor god. But the women must join the 
peace cause, for if war is the law of the will of men, peace 
is the women’s evangel. 

‘‘The church is against the labor cause. Much evil has 
been said of socialism here in Denmark, and I seize the 
opportunity to proclaim myself a socialist. Not that I 
eare for the dreams of socialism, but because socialism 
labors for general freedom of vote, something the ortho- 
dox are opposed to. If the church does not open its eyes 
in time, its religion will be like a bridge over dry land, 
and the generations will show that their great ideas can 
be realized without it. If you believe in God, show it by 
being true to that which is greatest in all times, God’s 
ideals. Be not afraid of beginning because we are the 
‘small ones’ ; if the small ones never began the poor would 
never be free. 

**All are weary of war ; to abolish it would be the great- 
est benefit to the world. As yet war is a powerful instru- 
ment inthe hands of the rulers, and it forms a livelihood 
for many millions; but let the ministers and the school- 
teachers join the peace cause and declare your will through 
your spokesmen, that there may at last come a large wave 
—a wave of the voices of millions—and whirl its foam 
into the castles and seethe round the palaces of the rich. 
Then the victory is ours, for the wave shall sweep 
away all war and the peace which it bears in its bosom 
shall spread itself like sunshine round our homes.” 


It is clear that the human race in the quiet or tranquil- 
lity of peace is most easily and freely disposed for its 
proper work.—James Russell Lowell. 


} 


the people themselves as soon as they understood the 
teaching and spirit of Christ. He believed he was right 
in saying the people were in advance of some of their 
He accepted peace 
principles before he went to Samoa. Had he not done so, 
he believed he should have been converted by the people 
he went to teach. These Samoans had cast themselves, 
in the time of danger, upon the care of their God. They 
exercised real faith in Him, and He had proved the refuge 


his care. 

In view of the above relation it is probable that when 
the terrible hurricane of several years ago wrecked or 
scattered the vessels of war of professedly Christian 
nations that were gathered in the harbor of Apia, the Sa- 
moan islanders saw in that notable visitation a mark of 
the Divine displeasure which their ‘‘ teachers” were quite 
indisposed to receive. Certain it is that the project at 
that time, broached for a large increase of our navy, was 
favorably received and adopted, and a number of the 
completed ships are already in service, while, as a com- 
plementary measure, a proposition is now before the 
country to expend one hundred millions of dollars in 
strengthening and augmenting our coast defences. Rarely 
is a voice heard in opposition to these schemes, unless it 
be that of a party opponent. 

We wonder what some of the intelligent Samoan 
friends of the above mentioned missionary, Whitmee, 
would think were they to be told that about a year and a 
half ago, an overture was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of one of the largest of our religious denominations, 
addressed ‘*‘ To the Highest Ecclesiastical Authorities in 
Christendom,”’ asking that these bodies join the Assembly 
in petitioning all the governments of Christian countries 
to take measures to banish warfare as a means of settling 
the strife that arises between the nations, and to substi- 
tute a more rational and Christian tribunal; that a con- 
ference in pursuance of this most praiseworthy purpose 
was arranged to be held in the City of New York one 
month ago, and that the attendance thereat in our metrop- 
olis of a million and a half of people was just eighteen 
souls-—delegates, visitors and lookers-on. But perchance 
some one may incline to explain to our unsophisticated 
South Sea Islanders, who have believed all along that 
Christianity means peace, that the lack of interest or 
unity with the object of the conference was only apparent, 
that the aspirations of the whole body of the people were 
for peace, and that this was so well understood that no 
one in particular cared to interest himself in the proceed- 
ings. But our Samoans might very pertinently respond 
to this, that they had heard for some months past that 
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this Republic and the Chilean Republic had become in- 
volved in a dispute which at times had assumed so threat- 
ening an aspect that war appeared to be imminent; that 
our newspaper editors had been reminding their readers, 
in language not very like the phraseology of the Bible, 
that we do not mean to be trifled with, are now well able 
to resent any indignity, and would soon show the Chileans 
what we could do in the line if they didn’t apologize and 
settle in a hurry; and finally that the churches seemed 
so indifferent in the matter, as scarcely to give utterance 
to a single warning, entreaty or protest against the sinful- 
ness of indulging in strife. Let us learn a lesson of faith 
and primitive practice from the far-off islanders. 
Jostan W. LeEeps, 
in Christian Statesman. 


We are indebted to The Peace Society, 47 New Broad 
Street, London, E.C., for the following interesting article : 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND PEACE DIPLOMACY. 


During the recent visit of Prince Bismarck to Vienna, 
he said, in reference to the aims which should chiefly in- 
fluence the policy of modern Diplomacy and Statesman- 
ship—‘‘What is a statesman’s duty? He must see the 
danger of war approaching and get out of its way. He 
must know whether a ditch is too broad to be jumped. 
Yes; I regard it as the highest political aim, that Peace 
should be maintained. Where shall we get to, if we wage 
a successful war, and then have two neighbors incessantly 
dreaming of revenge?” 

These are remarkable words from the once powerful 
German Chancellor, whose term of office was character- 
ized by some of the most awful of modern wars; and 
these utterances suggest the query whether some remorse- 
ful feeling may not have come over his mind in reference 
to the conflicts which he had so large a share in launching 
his country into. 

For certainly these words spoken by him at Vienna are 
very wise ones, and they will long serve as an authorita- 
tive quotation in support of the extension and expediency 
of International Arbitration and conciliation. They fur- 
nish a decisive rejoinder to those rash yet numerous per- 
sons who are apt to retort upon the advocates of peace 
that their views are not practical, or are not in accordance 
with the requirements of actual diplomacy. For here isa 
man, who for years stood at the very head of the world’s 
statesmanship, and the result of his unique experience, 
in that capacity, is that he now urges it as a paramount 
duty for every statesman to avert the dangers of war and 
to make Peace his ‘‘ highest political aim.” 

What Peace Society, or what Peace advocate, has ever 
spoken more emphatically, as such, than the great ex- 
Chancellor has thus done? These words contribute a 
weighty dictum for acceptation throughout the world. 
The Viennese Editor of the Neue Freie Presse, after lis- 
tening to Bismarck’s words, remarked that he left the 
Prince ** with the impression of having looked history in 
the face.” Yes, truly, and history, in the person of Bis- 
marck, has now given this memorable verdict on the side 
of the peace-makers. 

For, translated into practical meaning and definite 
action, the ex-Chancellor’s words justify, and indeed 
involve, the increased direction of statesmanship to the 
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great object of preparing such embodiments of interna- 
tional law, and such facilities for the extension of inter- 
national arbitration, as may be really needful for the 
special object of ‘‘ getting out of the way of war,” and 
obviating such conquests as compel neighboring States to 
be ‘‘ incessantly dreaming of revenge.” One is almost 
tempted to wonder whether Prince Bismarck was alluding 
to some as yet secret or unexpressed idea of his own, for 
removing those feelings of revenge on the part of a neigh- 
bor nation of Germany, which undoubtedly continue to 
be cherished, as a painful result of past hostilities. He 
would lay Europe under deep obligation if he could asso- 
ciate with the weight and influence of his own name any 
feasible scheme for the solution of this grave and con- 
tinuing peril to international peace. 

His curious expression, that a statesman ‘‘ must know 
whether a ditch is too broad to be jumped,” while refer- 
ring, of course, to particular cases of diplomacy, may 
also have an application to the insatiable demands of 
modern armaments. Thus Italy, for example, although 
she has been squandering millions of money, and more 
lavishly in proportion to her revenue than almost any 
other nation, now finds that ‘* the ditch is too broad to be 
jumped.” For the gulf of costly rivalry keeps widening 
and the abyss of extravagance, opening before the de- 
mands of ever inventive scientific warfare, becomes 
deeper and deeper, so that she still has the great problem 
of how to meet these demands in front of her as a perma- 
nently unattainable object. ‘* The ditch is too wide to be 
jumped.” And other nations are also finding it too wide 
and too deep. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEACE-MAKERS AT BERNE. 
BY HODGSON PRATT. 


Frienps—You are again about to meet in Conference 
and Congress on behalf of man’s highest interest. This 
is no rhetorical phrase. The true ideal of man is that 
fraternity should be the guiding principle of all that he is 
and does in all the relations of life. Only in the principle 
and in the work of fraternity is there absolute security for 
man’s progress and well-being. 

The passion of hate and its outcome—conflict and 
murder, is a negation of brotherhood. It is the manifes- 
tation of the power of evil in the world: it is the enthrone- 
ment of brute force in the seat of justice. 

Well, you, the peace-makers, members of Parliament 
and delegates of Societies, have come together to affirm 
that justice shall rule in the world, to inquire what are the 
most direct and practical means of giving to man his 
birthright. You have met to consider how the rule of law 
may be built up, and the rule of violence abolished for 
ever. 

You know well, however, that it is easier to enunciate 
such doctrines than to bring about their application. You 
are hampered in your great work by the prejudices and 
passions of centuries; by an inheritance of many false 
ideas. The majority of men do not believe that others 
are as well inclined as they to seek for good, and to 
abandon evil. Frenchmen cannot believe that Englishmen 
are as capable of loving justice and mercy as they are, 
and Englishmen think the same of Frenchmen. One of 
the first things, therefore, that peace-makers have to do 
is to abolish the falsehood that ‘‘foreigners” are less 
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capable than ourselves of goodness and wisdom. It is 
not true, in the present day, that kings and emperors are 
the sole authors of war. The spirit of war may be found 
amongst the citizens of a Republic, as well as among 
those of a Monarchy. 


What each of us has to do is to educate his fellow-coun- 
trymen to perceive that the only way to get rid of that 
evil thing called War is to drive out the spirit of distrust 
and hatred towards other nations. That great substitute 
for war—international arbitration—will not be accepted 
either by governments or peoples whenever international 
animosity is allowed to grow into a passion. We have, 
therefore, to consider what it is that causes and fosters 
that destructive temper, and how we may prevent the 
daily propagation of falsehoods in the sphere of interna- 
tional politics. You will have also to condemn that 
spurious patriotism which is but national egotism, and 
which leads men to believe their own government to be 
always in the right, and a foreign government always in 
the wrong. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that much of this 
hostility comes of the blind ignorance which one people 
cherishes as to the character, aims and proceedings of every 
other people. Practical measures, then, must be taken to 
promote greater intercommunication between the most en- 
lightened citizens of different countries; greater inter- 
national unity between the peoples; and sounder educa- 
tion of the growing generation as to international duties. 

These things are essential; and so long as they are 
neglected concord will never take the place of discord in 
the world. 

When men have everywhere become inspired by the 
truth that nations are necessary to each other, and that 
their variety of gifts—meutal or material—was intended 
as a basis of common interests and of mutual ties,—war 
will be regarded not only as murder, but as suicide. 

That this ideal may dwell with us, peace societies must 
be multiplied everywhere, and every one of them must be 
an active centre of pacification. In order that it may be 
so, there must be united action between them all—organ- 
ized and uninterrupted intercourse. 

Moreover, the ‘‘two halves of one whole,” the branch 
of the movement which consists of representatives of Par- 
liament, and the branch consisting of peace societies, 
while still forming separate groups, for the better division 
of labor, must thoroughly codperate and take note of each 
other’s proceedings. All workers for the salvation of 
mankind must join hands, for the task is as difficult as it 
is great. It is but treachery to a noble cause when its 
followers are divided among themselves. 

Amidst many discouragements and obstacles we have 
the strength which comes of knowing that we are working 
for man’s happiness. We have the right, therefore, to 
ask the best and wisest to help us with their judgment 
and experience. We have the right to call upon every 
citizen to aid us to the fullest extent of his power. An 
aim which is for the welfare of all cannot fail of ultimate 
accomplishment. An effort to obtain for all what is a uni- 
versal need—concord, union and codperation, carries with 
it the seed of success. That is no Utopia which is based 
on giving what all men demand. The device of the glori- 
ous Swiss Confederation must be the device of the saviours 
of mankind: ‘‘ All for each, and each for all !’’—Concord, 
August 16. 
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LIFE OR DEATH. 
DRAWING LOTS FOR THE REBELS’ ACT OF RETALIATION. 


The famous old Libby Prison in Richmond, Va., so 
celebrated during the war as the place of confinement of 
nearly sixty thousand Union soldiers, has of late been 
recalled to mind by the removal of the building. Much 
of what occurred within its walls has passed into the 
pages of history, as matter of more than passing interest, 
but of all its scenes there were none so pathetic as the 
following told by Lieut. R. H. Jayne in Our Holiday: 


The most impressive incident in connection with the 
history of Libby Prison took place on the 6th of July, 
i863, when by order of General Winder the seventy-four 
captains drew lots for two of their number to be shot in re- 
taliation for the shooting of Captains W. F. Corbin and 
T. J. McGraw by General Burnside, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
on the 15th of the preceding May. The offence of these 
men was that of recruiting in Kentucky for the Confed- 
erate army. 


The Union captains were assembled in a room in the 
prison at noon by Captain Turner, and after being formed 
in a hollow square around a table, were informed of the 
order of General Winder. Seventy-four slips of paper, 
each containing the name of a Union captain written on 
it, were carefully folded up and deposited in a box on the 
table. 

‘* Now,” said Captain Turner, ‘‘ you may select one of 
your own number to draw lots; the first two names taken 
from the box will indicate the two that are to be shot.’’ 


‘* T suggest that the duty be performed by one of our 
chaplains,” remarked Captain Sawyer of the First New 
Jersey Cavalry. 

The proposition was acceptable to all, and three Union 
chaplains were called down from the upper story. The 
matter was explained to them, and Rev. Mr. Brown con- 
sented to perform the sad task. Amid breathless silence, 
and with every eye fixed upon the gentleman, he stepped 
forward and drew forth one of the slips. With a trem- 
bling hand he unfolded it, and restraining his emotions 
by a great effort, pronounced the name—‘* Henry Wasu- 
INGTON Sawyer, First New Jersey Cavalry.” 


It was certainly singular that the first name drawn by 
the chaplains should have been that of the officer who 
asked that the task might be confided to him. 

The coolest man in that company was Captain Sawyer 
himself. Every eye, including those of the Confederate 
officers, was turned pityingly toward him. 

‘* Well,’’ remarked the brave man, *‘some one had to 
be drawn, and I can stand it as well as any of you.” 

Chaplain Brown once more reached his hand in the box 
and drew out a second slip of paper and everything 
became like the tomb again: ‘* Caprarin Jonn Finn, 
51st Indiana.”’ 

This officer showed considerable emotion, and naturally 
was greatly depressed. The two condemned were taken 
to General Winder’s office (the others being dismissed) 
and told they might write to their friends. Captain Saw- 
yer wrote a letter to his family and read it aloud to a 
detective standing near. His voice did not falter until 
near the close, where he bade farewell to his wife, to his 
mother and to his children. Brave as he was. he was 
unequal to this trial. ‘‘ I beg you to pardon me,” he said 
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to those standing around, and turning his head away, he 
sobbed like a child. 

Flinn said he had no letters to write, and only desired 
a priest. The wishes of both having been complied with | 
they were ordered to be kept in close confinement until | 
the day of execution. That day, however, never arrived. 
The men were not executed, and in due time were returned | 
to their family and friends. — The Aroostook Times. 





JOAN OF ARC. 


Anna E. Dickinson delivered her eloquent lecture on | 
** Joan of Arc,” to a large audience, on August fifth, at | 
Asbury Park, N. J., being presented by Hon. James A. | 
Bradley, and welcomed with hearty applause which was 
frequent through her masterly delineation of a wonderful 
historical character, whose many virtues made the friends 
of peace who listened regret that the powers of the Maid 
of Orleans were used in the interest of war. It seemed | 
incongruous that one wearing a ring on which the name | 
of ‘* Jesus” was inscribed, should also wear armor and 
be a leader of men to mortal conflict. Yet many of our 
patriots were professed Christians who thought they were 
doing God’s service, when they led in the prayer meeting, 
and when they joined in the fight. As I think of ‘‘ Dom- | 
rémy’s Maid,” this prayer arises in acrostic form : 


Jesus, thou Prince of Peace! 

O’er all the nations reign, 

And let earth’s warlike rumors cease, 
Nor strife be known again! 


Oh, let the angel anthem sound 
For peace, as once on hallowed ground, 
And far and wide its echoes fly, 
Rejoicing souls in earth and ie. 
Christ-love securing victory. 
—Phebe A. Hanaford. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia sent to 
the various interested parties at Homestead, early in the | 
conflict there, the following statement of cardinal prin- 
ciples : 

BASIS OF SETTLEMENT. 
The Universal Peace Union’s Cardinal Principles of Business. 

The efforts of the Universal Peace Union to adjust the 
Homestead difficulties have been followed up by sending 
the following ‘* bill of rights” to the Carnegie Company, 
to Hugh O’Donnell, of the Amalgamated Association, 
and its members, and to Governor Pattison, as a basis of 





settlement : 

To obtain a solution of pending difficulties, afford a 
relief from present distress, and secure justice to all, the 
following principles are essential to success : 

The employer should have the right of selecting, with- 
out dictation, the person he employs. 

The person seeking employment should have the right 
of seeking that employment wherever he believes his ser- 
vices will be best appreciated and remunerated. 

The right to organize for beneficent purposes be- 
longs to all alike, and whether employer or employee 
belong to any particular organization should be no obsta- 





cle to forming a labor contract. 
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Persons not members of an organization should have 
the right to seek employment and to continue employed 
without molestation or interference by those connected 
with an organization. 

Labor contracts, whether made for a week, a month or 
a longer period, should be considered binding by em- 
ployers and employees to be amended, cancelled or re- 
newed only with the consent of each contracting party. 

Employers should not be required to abide by regula- 
tions or laws of organizations in the construction of 
which they have had no voice. 

Due notice of any change in work or time affecting 
prices of labor, and cessation of, or discharge from em- 
ployment, should be given by the employer to the em- 
ployed. 

Due notice of leaving employment should be given to 
the employer by the employed. 

Violence of any kind on the part of capital or labor is 


| never conducive to the best interests of either. 


Misunderstandings, not otherwise adjustable, should be 
submitted to a tribunal of arbitration, and each contract 
should contain a clause providing therefor. 

Pending the adjustment or arbitration of difficulties, 
employers and employees should continue their relations 
as before, and any settlement, not otherwise agreed upon, 
should date from the beginning of the difficulty. 

Corporations employing thousands of employees should 
recognize the representatives selected by such employees. 

Where differences occur, aim at a reconciliation by the 
parties meeting each other personally, or by representa- 
tives. Failing in this, invite the mediation of a disinter- 
ested, discreet person. Should this fail refer the whole 
matter to intelligent, impartial arbitration, which should 
be final. 

The success that has attended these methods whenever 
fairly tried, both in Europe and America, has proved the 
practicability thereof. 

Among many instances of the Peace Union’s success- 


| ful mediation and arbitration may be mentioned the shoe- 


makers’ strike of 1884, the passenger railroad difliculty 
of 1886, and numerous threatened strikes of 1887 and 
1888. 

The interest of employer and employed may be pro- 
moted by a system of co-operation, so that in proportion 
as capital shall be remunerative, labor shall be better 
paid on a sliding scale and if capital invested shall be 
unproductive, the price of labor in like manner should 
yield a reduction. As to the value of this procedure 
may be cited the extensive cotton mills at Oldham, Eng- 
land; the mills at Fall River, Mass., the business estab- 
lishments of Haines, Jones & Cadbury of Philadelphia, 
and others of this city and throughout the world. 

Capital and labor, instead of being at enmity, are 
indispensable to each other. They cannot confer on hu- 
manity their respective blessings without working to- 
gether, and consequently not controversy, but harmony, 
should exist between them. 

A.rrep H. Love, Chairman, 

Rev. Henry S. Civuss, 

Rev. N. L. Upnam, 

LuKENS WEBSTER, 

Saray T. Rowers, M.D., 
Special Committee of the Universal Peace Union. 
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TWO KINDS OF PEACE MEN. 


In speaking of the peace party, Kate Gannett Wells in 
the last number of the ApvocaTe made use of a sentence 
which many of the readers of the journal may have 
noticed. It was this: ‘‘ It has deprecated war in the ab- 
stract, and justified particular wars.” Is this true? Has 
the peace party been guilty of this inconsistency? At 
first thought one is inclined to deny it outright, and say 
that no such thing can possibly be. But it is true, never- 
theless. There are two distinct sections of the peace 
party, as it now exists. The one part believe that all war 
is wrong. To them it is inhuman, in the fundamental 
sense of that term. From the standpoint of reason, no 
justifiable grounds can be given for its existence. It is 
forbidden by both the spirit and the letter of the Gospel 
of Christ, and no Christian can possibly participate in any 
war without violating the most fundamental and essential 
principles of his profession. There was a time when the 
peace party, if that is a suitable name for what then 
existed, was composed wholly of this class of men and 
women. ‘The peace movement of this century originated 
with such. They founded the London Peace Society 
early in the century, and to a large extent have controlled 
it ever since. Nearly all of the peace societies in Amer- 
ica, in the early part of the century, out of which the 
American Peace Society grew, were founded and main- 
tained by this class of persons. They have always con- 
stituted the backbone of the movement; they must always 
do so. They can always be relied upon in times of storm 
and stress, as well as in times of calm. It would be 
invidious to make mention of names in this connection, 
but they will occur readily to any one acquainted with 
the history of the cause. 

Is it an evidence of the growing strength, or of an in- 
creasing weakness of the cause, that it has now gathered 
about it another class of persons, more numerous per- 
haps than the former? We think decidedly the former. 
We heartily wish that all peace workers believed in 
‘peace at any price;"’ that is, that all war, offensive 
and defensive alike, is wrong, and hence that a peace 
man cannot have any part in it, whatever his refusal to do 
so may cost him. It seems to us that that is what it takes 
to make a complete, unmistakable peace man. But we 
do not doubt the sincerity and honesty of those constitut- 
ing the other wing of the party. Many of them believe 
that war is allowable in supposable cases of self-defence. 
How many of them will justify the next war, in case their 
own country should be a party to it, we have no means of 
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knowing. We fear that what Mrs. Wells says might be 
true of many of them, and that this would greatly cripple 
and retard the peace movement. But their efforts to 
remove international misunderstandings and to assist in 
bringing into existence a high court of nations cannot be 
without beneficial influence. They look upon war as such 
an expensive and awfully destructive method of settling 
difficulties, even in the few cases in which they might 
grant it to be lawful, that they think every possible means 
ought to be used to eradicate its causes and prevent its 
recurrence. Many of them will take higher ground than 
this as the work goes on. In this connection, it is no 
treason to the cause to say that peace, even for policy’s 
sake, is, infinitely better than war. If all men, who pre- 
tend to be lovers of good and of human progress, would 
go even as far as these men do, no more wars would be 
possible. How any Christian can occupy a ground lower 
than these men take, is to us absolutely inexplicable. 
We are in total darkness how to account for even the in- 
difference on the subject of any one calling himself by a 
name derived from that of the Prince of Peace. 





MILITARY IMMORALITY AND CRUELTY. 


Two events took place during the Homestead troubles, 
one of which has awakened widespread disapproval and 
even indignation, while the other, no less significant 
in its way, was passed over with scarcely a comment. 
Both of these are fine samples of the way in which war 
is becoming civilized. It may not seem very appropriate 
to use the term war in reference to the Homestead affair, 
but as the military was there, under orders from the 
State, even though they did no fighting, it is perfectly 
fair to speak of the two events about to be mentioned as 
fair illustrations of the legitimate fruit of the war system. 

When the troops first arrived upon the scene, or rather 
just before, it was night. ‘* They had forgotten to take 
bread.” Halting by a farmer’s premises they proceeded 
unceremoniously to empty an immense potato patch and 
cook and eat the potatoes, leaving the old man none. 
They milked his cows, they carried off and ate his chick- 
ens, except an old rooster or two. When the farmer 
came out in the morning and saw the situation he was 
much annoyed and began to use such terms as ‘‘ scoun- 
drels,” ‘‘ sneak thieves,” etc. The interview between 
him and the officers need not be repeated, except to say 
that they advised him to put in a bill to the State and be 
sure to make it large enough. The whole thing was 
treated by the officers and by the newspaper reporters as 
a huge joke, ‘* awfully funny.” We do not remember to 
have seen a single line of disapproval in any of the ordi- 
nary newspapers. 

These soldier ‘‘ boys” who did this pillaging would, 
almost without exception, scorn to do such a thing when 
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not in service. The same may be said of the officers. 
But the system into which they have entered makes it ‘ all 
right.” They could not possibly serve as soldiers with- 
out at times doing such things. No army ever did, nor 
ever can. The system of force reverses, or totally ban- 
ishes, all the common principles of morality as regards 
life and property. Man may steal from friend or foe, or 
if worst comes to worst, rob in open daylight, and it is 
justified on the ground that it is necessary. It has often 
occurred to us to ask, if a hungry soldier may do such a 
thing to save his life or an army to save a nation, why 
may not a hungry civilian, if need be, do the same to 
save his own life or that of his family ? What difference 
is there in the two cases? The time will come when 
men will blush with shame that their ancestors maintained 
a system which destroyed nearly every principle of com- 
mon morality. There must be some other way of main- 
taining justice and right than by a means which for the 
time being annihilates them both. 

The case of the cruelty of Colonel Streator requires 
but little comment. It has been nearly everywhere con- 
demned. Military men have scarcely dared openly to 
approve his treatment of Iams. It is incomprehensible 
that society, which has been so severe in its judgment of 
this case, should fail to see the deep contradiction into 
which they unconsciously fall. The law of war, which 
requires that discipline and obedience should be main- 
tained at any price, really justified Colonel Streator in 
proceeding as he did, if not in this case, at least in a 
supposable case. The army life of every nation has cases 
of like kind occurring every year. There is no law but 
the will of the commander. Hence a disorderly soldier 
must be brought to time by any means which the com- 
mander judges fitting, or if the discipline of the army 
requires it, shot dead in his tracks, or run through with a 
bayonet. So long as men uphold the rightfulness of such 
a law, they ought to steel their hearts against being 
greatly shocked if some officer carries out the law in a way 
that seems to them unduly severe. 

The conscience of society is becoming vaguely aware 
that there is something radically wrong here, and the day 
is approaching when such cruelty will cease because the 
system which produces it will have been banished from 
human institutions. 





THE OPENING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS AT 
BERNE. 


The Fourth Annual Universal Peace Congress was 
opened at Berne this morning, August 22, at 9 o’clock in 
the Swiss Bundespalast. The delegates, about two hun- 
dred in number, were nearly all present at the opening of 
the Congress, and the hall was well filled with intelligent 
men and women from many lands, gathered here to dis- 
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cuss the question of questions of our time. The capacity 
of Berne to entertain is tested to the utmost. Many 
travellers are here besides the delegates to the Congress. 
The hotels are all full and many are compelled to seek 
entertainment in private boarding-houses. All Berne is 
full of talk about the Congress, which is a unique affair 
in nearly every city in which it goes. The newspapers 
were all represented during the sessions of to-day, and 
there is no probability that the things done here will be 
done in a corner. 


The forenoon session was a sort of reception. Mr. 
Ruchonnet, of the Swiss Federal Council, presided, and 
welcomed the delegates in a short but strong and attrac- 
tive speech. Then followed speeches, in response, by 
delegates from Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, the United States, France, Italy and Roumania.* 
Nearly all of these speakers alluded to the progress of 
peace ideas in their several countries, some of them em- 
phasizing the fact strongly. This was particularly true of 
the German delegate, whose speech was one of the very 
best of these responses. Nearly all alluded to the fitness 
of Switzerland to be the seat of the present peace Con- 
gress and to her long and honorable history in the cause 
of freedom and justice, ideas which lie at the basis of the 
peace movement. Her prominent part in the history of 
arbitration was also mentioned, the Alabama case being 
cited, and the fact that her neutrality, connected with 
other advantages, naturally causes the world to look to 
her as the centre of the arbitration movement. One 
speaker poetically compared her to the nucleus of a 
nebula which is developing into a system of planets and 
suns. The session on the whole was a very interesting 
and inspiring one, and it was easily seen that those who 
were present are profoundly convinced of the truth of the 
new Gospel which they are called upon to proclaim. 


The personel of the Congress is, as might be expected, 
very different from that of former congresses. Scarcely 
twenty of those who were at London in 1890 are here. 
Particularly noticeable is the absence of such men as Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Frédéric Passy and others, who have 
have taken such prominent part in the peace movement. 
These two gentlemen are not absent from any wish of 
their own, but from unavoidable circumstances. But 
others no less prominent in the cause and quite as long 
connected with it are seen in the audience: Mr. George 
Gillett, Dr. W. E. Darby, Mr. Snape, Mr. Frederick 
Bajer, Mr. Moneta, Mr. Stollmeyer, Mr. Vasseur, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood and a number of others. The large 
number of young men and women in the Congress is 
striking. The ‘‘ Young Friends of Peace,” of Nimes, 
have three delegates here, all strong, University young 
men. The Vienna Peace Society, with the Baroness von 
Suttner at its head, is strongly represented. She is one 
of the most prominent persons in the Congress, and any 
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part she may take is always welcomed by a round of 
applause. At the hotel she is at the head of the table, 
and is the general object of attention though herself 
modest and sensible. England is well represented by 
about twenty-five delegates—prominent among whom are 
Mr. Snape, Mr. Gillett and Miss Peckover. The United 
States has in all about ten delegates here, six of whom 
are from the American Peace Society. Mazzoleni and 
Moneta from Italy are here, and the former made one of 
the strongest speeches at the opening, in the course of 
which he said that the vocabulary of peace men does not 
contain the word foreigner. There are many new faces 
in the audience, all revealing hearts thoroughly alive to 
the great contention which has arisen against war. 

The difference of tongue, as is always the case, has 
made some confusion in the opening of the proceedings, 
and one is inclined to wish that, in the interests of peace, 
all the earth were of one language and of one speech. 
But there is one admirable quality at least which differ- 
ence of tongue cultivates, and that is patience. It is 
noticeable, however, that whenever any of the great ideas 
underlying and directing the peace movement are men- 
tioned all difference of opinion on questions of detail dis- 
appear, and all tongues seem to blend in one, in sympathy 
and applause. There is great beauty in the friendliness 
and brotherliness with which the delegates from various 
lands meet and grasp each other’s hand and, in broken 
speech it may be, talk of the principles which they are 
trying to bring to the recognition of the world. 

In the hurry of getting off this little account of the 
opening of the Congress, no account can be made of the 
special points of business treated later in the day. These 
will be given in the next number of the Apvocare, 
together with an account of the proceedings during the 
remaining days. B. F. T. 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 22, 1892. 





THE CANADIAN RETALIATION BILL. 


In accordance with a special message from the Presi- 
dent, what is known as the Canadian Retaliation Bill was 
passed by both houses without opposition, near the close 
of the recent Congress. 

This Bill gives the President power to suspend by proc- 
lamation the right of free passage through St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal to Canadian vessels. The St. Mary’s Canal 
connects Lakes Superior and Huron, is entirely our own, 
and is not mentioned in the treaty with regard to the use of 
canals, made at Washington in 1871. 

By this treaty our citizens were entitled to the use of 
the Welland Canal, which connects Lakes Erie and Onta- 
rio, on the same terms as the people of Canada, and in 
return the United States gave free use of the St. Claire 
Flats Canal. 





The Canadian government have for about two years 
given a rebate on such goods as pass through the Welland 
Canal and thence to Montreal, but if they come to an 
American port no such rebate is made. Transhipment 
is necessary below the Welland on account of the St. 
Lawrence being deeper than the Welland. 

If the transhipment is made on the American side and 
the goods are afterward sent to Montreal no rebate is 
made. The charges in all cases are the same at the canal 
and Canada insists that it is not a violation of the treaty 
to make the rebate. Our government thinks that it is not 
*¢on terms of equality” when our grain-sbippers must pay 
in this way thousands of dollars more every year than the 
Canadian grain-shippers over the same canal. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





As we go to press we must record the death of one of 
our most honored Vice-Presidents. Born in Haverhill, 
Mass., December 17, 1807 ; died at Hampton Falls, N.H., 
September 7, 1892. Such is the simple statement of the 
beginning and end of the earthly life of John G. Whittier. 

The work that filled so well the time between the 
beginning and the end remains to us. At the age of 
nearly eighty-five we found him still an intexested friend 
and helper. We could have wished that he might have 
lived on thus for aye. 

Action will be taken on behalf of the Society at the next 
meeting of the Board of Directors and record made in the 
October number of the Apvocare. 


The Czar of Russia is said to have at his command four 
hundred thousand’Cossacks. These Cossacks are cavalry- 
men mounted upon steeds trained like circus-horses. At 
the least whistling or hissing sound made by their riders 
they will kneel, or lie down, or get up. The purpose for 
which this body of horsemen is kept is for making raids 
into the country of enemies, to cut telegraph wires, blow 
up bridges, destroy railroad beds, and thus render mobili- 
zation impossible. Is the Czar any wickeder for having 
such a body of mounted soldiers ready to carry death and 
destruction in any direction than the Emperor of Germany 
for having at his command the enormous Krupp guns, or 
than Queen Victoria for keeping on her coasts great war- 
ships loaded down with implements of devastation and 
ruin? If one of these rulers is more Christian than the 
others, in what does it consist? 





Four hundred members of the Freight Handlers’ Assem- 
bly, 5572, Knights of Labor, met in Dexter Hall, Boston, 
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on the 24th of July. The leading subject of discussion 
was the Homestead conflict. It was the opinion of these 
men that such a conflict ought to be impossible in our 
civilization. They condemned the employment of armed 
Pinkertons on the one side and the commission of deeds 
of violence on the other. 
that arbitration might have settled the difficulty to the 
satisfaction of all parties. It was further the opinion of 
the members that the time has come for Congress to enact 





They were strongly of opinion | 


a national arbitration law and force employers and em- | 


ployees to submit all questions which they can not solve 


without resort to force, to a national board of arbitrators. | 


It is encouraging to see labor organizations discussing | 


so intelligently these pressing questions of the day. 
Whether or not it be possible or constitutional for Con- 
gress to create such a tribunal as is here suggested, the 
States certainly ought all to have such boards. Where 
such tribunals exist in the States, they have been of great 
service in many important cases of difference between 
laborers and employers. No longer ago than the last of 
June the Boiler Makers’ strike, in Massachusetts, which 
had been in progress for more than two months, was 


happily settled by the wise mediation of the Massachu- | 
| prevented. 


setts State Board of Arbitration. 


The French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
recently proposed the subject, ‘‘ International Arbitration, 
its Past, Present and Future,’”’ as one on which contest- 
ants should compete for the Bordin prize of $500. The 
prize was given to Mr. Michel Revon, for the. best essay 
on the subject. He had previously taken the prize for 
eloquence given by the Académie Frangaise, and in the 
oration which he presented on the occasion he gave con- 
siderable space to the refutation of the celebrated Joseph 
de Maistre’s arguments in support of war. 

Le Devoir, published at Guise, France, thinks that no 
better evidence than this could be found of the rapid pro- 
gress of the new ideas on Peace. ‘‘ Twenty-five, ten or 
even five years ago the idea would not have come to the 
Academy of proposing such a subject.” 





On the 23d of July, Senator Sherman introduced into 
the United States Senate a bill to provide for a tribunal 
of international arbitration. The bill, if passed, will 
authorize the President to appoint a commission to visit 
such other governments as he may designate, to solicit 
their codperation in the formation of an international tri- 
bunal of arbitration, or to devise some other appropriate 
means by which disputes between nations that can not be 
settled by diplomacy, may be adjusted without resort to 


war. The whole bill is admirable, especially that part 
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providing for a commission to visit foreign governments. 
Much more can be done by such personal interviews than 
by any amount of formal diplomatic correspondence. 

Through Senator Sherman’s kindness we give the bill 
in full below : 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JuLy 23, 1892. 


IN 


Mr. Sherman introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


A BILL 


To promote peace among nations, and for the creation of 
a tribunal for international arbitration. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the President be, and hereby is authorized to 
appoint a commission to visit such other governments as 
he in his discretion may determine, for the purpose of in- 
stituting negotiations with them for the creation of a 
tribunal of international arbitration or other appropriate 
means whereby all difficulties and disputes between 
nations may be peaceably and amicably settled and wars 


Secr. 2. That the sum of fifty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the necessary expenses attendant upon 
such negotiations. 


The resolution introduced by Hon. Frederick E. 
White, of Iowa, in his speech published in the June num- 
ber of the Apvocate, was modified by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and passed the House of Representatives 
just before its adjournment on August 5, in the form given 
below : 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
JULY 21, 1892. 


Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state ot 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Hooker, of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, reported the following joint resolution as 
a substitute for H. Res. 139: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for the calling of an international arbitration 
congress. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives oy 
the United States of America in Congress Assembled, That 
the President of the United States is authorized and 
directed to invite, in an especial manner, the nations of 
the earth to send delegates to an international arbitration 
congress to be held during the summer of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-three, in the city of Chicago, in the State 
of Illinois. 
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Rev. Amanda Deyo, pastor of All Souls Church, | 


Scranton, Pa., in a recent sermon in which she alluded 
to the Homestead troubles, gave expression to the fol- 
lowing : ; 

PRACTICAL USE OF RELIGION. 

People seem to think religion is good enough for the 
next world, but it doesn’t amount to much here! The 
grand and practical use of religion is the use we can 
make of it now; to bring the spirit of peace and teach 
the work of arbitration. Since the close of the rebellion, 
the martial spirit has increased an hundred fold, and to- 
day three million boys, many under the age of eighteen, 
are enrolled under our banner of war. There is far 
more to fear from this spirit than from any infidelity 
which Robert Ingersoll can utter. Carnegie afraid of his 
workmen, they, in their turn, afraid of the militia and all 
in a tumult of fear and distrust. General Snowden and 
the rank and file of the army are men with tender hearts, 
who are wise and kind in their homes and have no wish 
to shoot and kill the defenceless, but the war method 
forces them to it. 

The sermon closed with an earnest exhortation for the 
people of our city to organize a Peace Union, as the 
time may come, at no distant day, when in our own city, 
with its immense coal and steel industries the question 
may come to us in a way which will touch our hearts 
as the Homestead difficulty has not power to do. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union was held in Mystic Grove, Conn., August 10 
to 13. 

Alfred H. Love presided and was reélected President 
for the twenty-sixth consecutive time. “Very encouraging 
reports were read by the committee on the subject of the 
proposed erection of a Peace Temple. 

President Paine, of the American Peace Society, was 
present a few hours one day and reports a good session, 
with a number of rousing speeches. He met with pleasure 
President Love, W. O. McDowell, Secretary of the Pan- 
Republic Congress Committee, and other peace minds. 


Dr. Trueblood sailed as was expected on August 4. 
Going as he did as a representative of the American Peace 
Society to the Berne Congress, we cannot expect that he 
will have had much real rest, but his friends here hope 
that the change of scenes and ocean voyage may do much 
to relieve the tension under which he has been working 
for several months, since coming into the office of the 


Society. 





In a personal letter to the Editor, Mr. Thorp of York, 


England, writes : 

‘‘ We much deplore the extent to which Switzerland is 
giving way to the craze for fortifications; the Oberalp 
pass and the Gotthan are both being strongly fortified, 
and close to the Urnerloch they have a place rigged up for 
gun practice, with a number of life-size figures of men 
placed from one-quarter to one-half mile away to be shot 
at.” 
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When there are so many useful subjects to be taught, 
that are really needed to make our young men right think- 
ing, happy citizens, every one ought to feel sorry to see 
such an announcement as the following. It is nothing 
new, of course, but just the words, ‘‘To teach how to 
fight,” startle one to whom it is evident that what is most 
needed is to teach men how not to fight. 


TO TEACH HOW TO FIGHT AT SEA. 
NAVAL WAR COLLEGE TO BE AGAIN OPENED AT NEWPORT, SEPT I. 


For the first time for two years the naval war college 
at Newport will be opened again Sept. 1, the new 
buildings having been completed and put in order for the 
reception of officers who will be ordered there for a course 
of instruction. Captain Mahan is the college’s new 
president. 

Extensive preparations are being made to give many of 
our new ships speed and tactical trials, torpedo and boat 
drills, in conjunction with the presence of the new class 
of officers, and it is now practically settled that all the 
ships of the North Atlantic squadron will be present to 
take part in the drills and evolutions. 

The Vesuvius and Cushing will be speeded over a course 
and will be given trials in tactical operations. 

The department intends to have nearly all the vessels 
in the vicinity of the New York Navy Yard participate in 
the drills, so that their officers may have at the same time 
the benefit of the instruction given in torpedo and strategic 
drills at the college. 

It is likely that the ships now at Bar Harbor will 
remain there for some days longer, and then proceed to 
Newport to take part in the opening of the war college 
and the subsequent drills. 

The white squadron will probably later on be merged 
into the North Atlantic squadron, under command of 
Rear Admiral Gherardi, and in that event Admiral 
Walker, whose three years’ term of sea service has about 
expired, will be detached and given shore duty.—Boston 
Herald, Aug. 13. 


That the World’s Fair will be closed on Sunday seems 
to be settled by the following, which received President 
Harrison’s signature August 5, and became law : 


‘‘And it is hereby delared that all appropriations herein 
made for, or pertaining to, the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition are made upon the condition that the said Exposi- 
tion shall not be opened to the public on the first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday; and if the said 
appropriations be accepted by the corporation of the 
State of Illinois, known as the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, upon that condition, it shall be, and it is hereby 
made the duty of the World’s Columbian Commission, 
created by the act of Congress of April 25, 1890, to make 
such rules or modification of the rules of said corporation 
as shall require the closing of the Exposition on the said 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday.” 








War is on its last legs; and a universal peace is as 
sure as is the prevalence of civilization over barbarism, 
of liberal government over federal forms. The question 
for us is only how soon? — Emerson. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





Frederick Bajer, ‘‘ the soul of the peace movement,” in 
Denmark, or rather in the Scandinavian States, was born 
in 1837. He was educated for a soldier and served as an 
officer in the Danish armies until 1865. He was specially 
active during the war of 1864 with Germany, being on 
duty most of the time on the east coast of Jutland. 
After leaving the army he entered upon the study of 
political questions and in 1872 he was elected a Repre- 
sentative to the Danish Parliament from the town of Hor- 
sens. He still represents this district, having been 
reélected for nine successive times, in spite of the efforts 
of several contestants. 

In 1882 he initiated a movement for founding in the 
midst of the Danish Parliament an association for the 
neutralization of Denmark. This association soon gained 
numerous adherents outside of Parliament and afterwards 
took the name of the ‘‘ Peace Association of Denmark.” 
This association took up two special questions: first, that 
permanent treaties of arbitration be entered into between 
Denmark and other sovereign States, and second, that the 
question of northern Schleswig should be solved in accord- 
ance with the principle that States have a sovereign right 
to say what shall become of themselves. 

Mr. Bajer has been a member of all the modern Peace 
Congresses, both of the special European ones, held at 
Berne, Geneva and Neuchatel, in 1884, 1886 and 1888, 
and of the three Universal Peace Congresses held recently 
at Paris, London and Rome. He has likewise been a 
leading spirit in the Interparliamentary Conferences held 
at these latter places, and was the author of the proposi- 
tion to found at Berne a Universal Peace Bureau, which 
was organized by the Congress last year. He was made 
one of the Commission of five to start this Bureau, under 
whose special supervision the Congress at Berne is to be 
held this year. 

Mr. Bajer is also the author of a brochure entitled 
‘*Plan of War of the Friends of Peace,’’ and has taken 
Von Moltke’s celebrated rule of war, ‘‘ March separately, 
attack unitedly,” as the motto for the Friends of Peace. 
He thinks that the various peace societies, while each has 
its special work, must combine and unitedly attack the 
war system, if they are to overthrow it. He is giving 
almost his whole time to the peace cause, and has resigned 
the Presidency of the Denmark Association in order to 
give his thought and time to the wider and more difficult 
nternational phases of the subject. 


Charles Albert Gobat, who will preside at the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference at Berne, was born May 
21, 1848. From his early youth he distinguished himself 
in his studies. From school he went to the University of 





Bale, and from thence to that of Heidelberg, where he ob- 
tained, in 1864, the degree of Doctor of Law with honors, 
his name being recorded in the first rank of merit. After 
completing his studies in Paris, he returned to Switzer- 
land and practised at the bar at Delémot (Jura-Bernois) 
up to 1882. Thereafter his country has claimed the ser- 
vices of his great intelligence. Nominated a member of 
the Government of the Republic of Berne, he was assigned 
the post of chief of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and this office he still fills, but it has not been to him free 
from anxieties. For five years he maintained a struggle 
for the maintenance of his liberal and progressive ideas. 
His desire was to give to public education a direction in 
harmony with the needs of the age, and, despite strong 
opposition, he has succeeded. 

The general conception of this reform was to reduce 
the study of the classics to their relative importance, and 
to give greater prominence to the study of natural sciences 
and modern languages. The struggle between the parti- 
sans of the classics and the partisans of modern languages 
is going on in all countries, and it is only in the most lib- 
erally governed States that ministers of public instruction, 
imbued with modern ideas, can deliver the youth of the 
schools from the Greeks and the Latins. M. Gobat has 
triumphed after a long strife, and the new generation will 
owe it to him that they will know more of the sciences 
which have a practical application, though it may be at 
the cost of less knowledge of the glorification of brute 
force as sung by the poets of the ancients. 

At the I[nter-Parliamentary Conference of Rome, M. 
Gobat was the president of the Swiss section. He was 
the president of the International Congress of Geographi- 
cal Sciences, held at Berne last year, and, as president of 
the Geographical Society of Berne, he is an honorary 
member of the Geographical Societies of all lands. He 
is the author of the great historical work, ‘* The Republic 
of Berne and France during the Wars of Religion.”— 
The Arbitrator, August. 


Elie Ducommun was born in Geneva, February 19, 1833. 
His father, imbued with humanitarian ideas, and a pro- 
gressist in its best sense, devoted all the means at his dis- 
posal to the education of his sons, and the subject of this 
sketch is wont to dwell with emotion on the sacrifices 
which his father made to educate him. On leaving school 
at Geneva, at the age of 17, he obtained a situation as 
teacher in Saxony, and in his leisure hours applied him- 
self to the study of the German language and literature, 
with the result that, on his return to his native town, we 
find him engaged in the service of public instruction of 
his canton. In 1860 he was appointed editor of the 
Revue de Geneve, and in 1862 was nominated Chancellor 
of the State of Geneva. In 1865 he left Geneva to found 
the newspaper Le Progrés, at Berne, and for many years 
he held the office of translator for the Swiss National 
Council. In 1871 and 1872 he edited the newspaper L’ Hel- 
vétie, and in 1873 was appointed general secretary of the 
railways which have successively borne the names of Jura- 
Vernois, Jura-Berne-Lucerne and Jura-Simplon. For the 
past ten years he has been a member of the Grand Coun- 
cil of Geneva. 

A politician, a literate, a devoted partisan of humani- 
tarian ideas, he edited, in 1868 and 1869, in collaboration 
with M. Gustave Vogt, Les Etats-Unis d Europe. A 
Vice-President of the League of Peace and Liberty, he 
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declined its presidency on the death of Charles Lemonnier, 
in order to devote all the leisure which his public offices 
admitted to the organization of the International Peace 
Bureau, the creation of which was resolved by the Con- 
gress of Rome. He was in close friendship with Charles 
Lemonnier, and ranks high in the esteem of all champions 
of the cause of peace, while his great administrative 
abilities and his absolute rectitude have secured for him 
the confidence and esteem of all bis countrymen.—EMILE 
BessireE, in Le Courrier Diplomatique. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hampura, Aug. 13, 1892. 


A perfect sea voyage is as delightful as it is rare. The 


moods of the sea are various, but eight days of unruffled 
| a ship. 


composure have almost made us think that the billowy 
main has caught something of the spirit of ‘‘ the coming 
peace.” However the calmness of it may be accounted for, 
the voyage just ended will always remain in the memory of 
the writer as a symbol of all that is peaceful and sunny. 
The “oldest traveller” (and we had many such on board) has 
never seen anything like it. Everybody expected it. All 
are convinced now that they were prophets before the trip 
began. Scarcely a whitecap, of the lesser sort even, 
has been seen. The ship has not made a plunge; the 
tables have not had a rack on them; no one has had any 
serious qualms of the inner man; ‘‘how steady she 
moves” has been often heard ; only one night of fog came 
with its dismal groaning of the whistle; the gay have 
laughed and danced on deck; the tired and lazy have 
lounged and slept; the sober have sat and looked pen- 
sively out on ‘‘ the many-twinkling laugh ” of the ocean ; 
the crippled have drawn up their crutches and gone prom- 
enading; men have died and children have been born; 
the smokers have smoked; the drinkers have drank; the 
eaters have eaten; the writers have written; the readers 
have read; and all with ‘the huge ‘carry-all” slipping 
swiftly on, with the smoothness of a snow-sled drawn by 


wing-footed reindeer. Many have been inclined to think 


that we have had too much of a good thing, and that it | 


would have been more interesting, if we could have had one 
good blow which would have sent the vessel tumbling and 
rolling among the waves. As for ourselves, though the love 
of the novel and striking is said to be distinctly manifest in 
our make-up, we confess that we should like to take a life- 
contract, if it were not irreverent to speak thus, that all 
future voyages should be duplicates of this one. After 
eight days of this dreamy, soothing luxury, away from 
the wearing toil and nerve-destroying feverishness of the 
world, blessing the stars that as yet there is one part of 
the planet which the morning newspaper and the commer- 
cial traveller and the thundering wagon cannot molest, 
for the time being having lost all anxiety as to what goes 
on in this world or in Mars either, suddenly the throbbing 
of the engines ceases, the screws stop, you are waked up 
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and tumbled out into Hamburg, where the clatter of a 
foreign tongue reminds you that still is going on in the 
world the miracle of the tower of Babel at which those 
wicked post-diluvians, ambitious to have it all to them- 
selves, got confounded and were compelled each to take 
his own corner of the earth. 

One of the never ceasing wonders of a sea-voyage is 
the variety of character of the people you meet. If 
Lotze were still living he might write a new ‘* Microcos- 
mus ” about an ocean steamer, for the world in miniature 
is certainly found in it. One sometimes feels like blush- 
ing at the bare-faced effrontery of the thing, at other 
times like laughing at the ridiculousness of it, but neither 


| of these mental conditions has any effect on the mutual, 





analytic study of one another made by the passengers of 
Eyes, nose, mouth, beard, ears, hair, feet, hands, 
dress, gait, age, profession, titles, ‘* prospects,’ nothicg 
escapes the sternly scientific scrutiny of the passenger. 
The study is all the more perfect because confined to a 
limited number of cases. You commence on your room- 
mate, who tumbles in on you at New York, two hundred and 
forty pounds strong, and makes you look startled as you 
think about the capacity of your quarters. Somebody 
asks you about him, and somebody else asks him about 
This leads to other inquiries and to important and 
This process goes round among 


you. 
interesting disclosures. 


| the groups which gather daily on deck, and before you 


arrive at your ‘desired haven,” you have found out as 
much as you care to know, perhaps more, about your fel- 
low travellers; natural selection makes its choices, the 
mass is broken up into divisions in which like gathers to 
like, and the drama of society is played over again on the 
sea in almost every detail. 

In this ship’s company, to illustrate, was a United 
States consul going to look after our business interests 
abroad; the director of the National Museum, with a 
party of assistants, on the way to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Madrid; a New York physician ; an eminent Bos- 
ton surgeon; some young medical students from Harvard 
and from Philadelphia on their road to do further work at 
Berlin; a young Hong Kong merchant on his way to 
Hamburg to get a wife; two Boston dressmakers going to 
London and to Paris to study the styles and to buy goods ; 
lawyers from Chicago and Rochester ; rich families going 
across to kill time; shoe manufacturers; evangelists and 
preachers ; emigrants going back to the fatherland; and 
so on at pleasure. Among some of these we have man- 
aged to get in a word, in a quiet way, for the brotherhood 
of man, which is working itself out in a very real though 
mostly unconscious way on these ocean steamers. When 
Henry Richard compared these ships to gigantic shuttles 
weaving a web of brotherhood and peace between the na- 
tions, he was very happy in his selection of a metaphor. 
They are, from another point of view, floating islands, on 
which people of all lands meet and live together for a 
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time, and learn to be patient with one another and to 
respect one another. Every great ship that puts out to sea 
is like a section of the continent cut off and floated to the 
shore of some other land, and left there long enough to 
gather some of the fauna and flora of the latter, to bear 
back with it to its native fastenings. Nothing modern is 
doing more in its way to make all peoples one. So let 
the greyhounds run and the islands float and the shuttles 
fly. 

But I must not give further rein to this moralizing, 
and will close by saying that no one can describe a voy- 
age across the sea, often as the attempt has been made, 
and that the only way to find out what it is like is to make 
one yourself. B. F. T. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Our controversy with Canada has assumed an acute 
phase when it becomes necessary by presidential order to 
discriminate against Canadian merchants and ship-owners 
in the use of the ** Soo” canal. There is no donbt that 
the drawbacks on the tolls of the Welland canal, which 
have been granted to Canadians, have constituted a viola- 
tion of that equality of treatment which was assured to 
us by treaty, and, as matters stand, retaliatory action 
may have been the only course now left open to our gov- 
ernment. And yet it is greatly to be regretted that those 
in control of the respective interests of both countries 
find it so difficult to arrive at a common agreement that it 
becomes necessary to enter into a trade war, rather than 
have the ends of justice attained by peaceable methods. 

The great defect of action of this kind is the loss that 
it entails upon both parties, and it is one of the laws of 
economics that undue selfishness defeats itself by causing 
losses which might easily be avoided. Those who twenty- 
two or twenty-three years ago went over the then newly 
completed line of railroad betwen the Atlantic and the 
Pacific must remember that for a hundred or more miles 
on either side of the place where the Union Pacific met 
the Central Pacific, gradings had been made by the respec- 
tive companies in anticipation of their ability to encroach 
on the territory of the competing company. The joint 


| kind lead to needless waste, without serving the interests 





of either party. We have no knowledge of the details of 


| the various attempts that have been made by our govern- 


ment to inluce the government of Canada to relinquish 
its inequitable method of levying tolls on American ves- 
sels and cargoes using the Welland canal. On its face 
our case seems so strong and obvious that one cannot un- 
derstand why, if presented in a just and friendly spirit, it 
should have met with any opposition. 

It takes two parties to make a quarrel, but it often 
happens that the patience and wise foresight of a single 
person can prevent what would otherwise be a losing con- 
test. 

Intercourse between nations does not differ materially 
from intercourse between individuals. The pride, the 
weakness and the sensitiveness of a man will be carefully 
considered by a shrewd negotiator when endeavoring to 
bring him into an amicable frame of mind, and subjects 
which are calculated to give offence and cause resentment 
will be scrupulously put aside. 

We do not believe that any one will maintain that this 
reasonable, because effective, form of diplomacy has 
been employed in our negotiations with Canada. On the 
contrary, it seems to us that we have been utterly regard- 
less of the effect which our self-assertiveness might have 
on the other side of the border, and have on one or two 
occasions behaved in a manner that has been little short 
of insulting to men possessed of a high degree of national 
spirit. 

We do not mean by this that such treatment justifies 
Canada in attempting to evade the true meaning of the 
treaties by which it is bound; but it must be evident to 
any one that our course of action has prevented us from 


| approaching the Canadian government in the friendly and 


terminal of the two roads was to be the point at which | 


they met, but instead of coming to an agreement that 
each should build up toa certain point, the two companies 
endeavored to project their respective systems as far into 
the territory of the other as circumstances would permit. 
The result was that each of them spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in grading roadbeds preparatory to lay- 


ing tracks which were never used, and the money thus | 


spent was simply thrown away. 
before the meeting, the managers of these two corpora- 
tions had come together and agreed upon a place where 
the junction should be made, they would each have saved 
their companies large needless expenditures, and could 
each have built their respective roads at a much smaller 
outlay than was needed where everything, money included, 
was sacrificed to the desire to make distance. 

We refer to this instance of corporate rivalry simply as 
an illustration of the manner in which contentions of this 


If, six or eight months | 


amicable spirit that would lead it to easily recede from a 
position erroneously taken. Any ruler, no matter how 
much of an imbecile he may be, can govern by martial 
law ; any negotiator can involve a nation in war, but it is 
the proof of a wise ruler and a wise negotiator to be able, 
by judgment, tact and good reasoning, to gain desired 
ends without the use of force.— Boston Herald, Aug. 24. 


A VISIT TO THE WAR-SHIPS OFF CHARLES- 
TON BAR. 
BY A. M. CRITZBERG. 


War! War-ships? Why in the name of all the saints 
at once, what has the Neighbor to do with war? Well, 
just nothing, save to seek its abrogation. And so accord- 
ing to the adage of the cat and king, a man of peace may 
look at all the dread paraphernalia of war and pray the 
more earnestly for peace. There is no sweeter melody on 
this sin-tossed earth than the angelic anthem, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth and good will to men.”’ But not to moralize. The 
steamer ‘‘ Planter” conveys you to the fleet, a delightful 
sail a short distance to sea, with the ships to be seen, 
attract many. The steamer, well filled, casts off her lines 
and to the music of the band turns her head sea-ward. 
This is Castle Pinckney on your left, and to your right 
heroic Sumter. The last cost tens of thousands to build 
and to say nothing of the loss of human life, millions to 
destroy. An evidence, undoubtedly, of the *‘ wisdom of 
this world,” which is ‘foolishness with God.” Both in 
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ruins, and may we not hope, under the dawn of Millennial 
Glory, never to be rebuilt. That long, low beach is 
Sullivan’s Island. There is Fort Moultrie, and within it 
Osceola’s grave. See the jetties on each side of the chan- 
nel, and you pass buoys numbers six and nine and the bell 
buoy. Hear its ring with the swelling tide. It sounds 
mournfully and yet gladdening. It warns of the hidden 
danger beneath the waters. 

Then, well down on the horizon, are the war-ships : the 
Philadelphia, the Newark, the Dynamite Cruiser and the 
Kearsage, that sent the Alabama to the bottom. They 
will loom up presently, and a nearer approach reveals 
more full their character as men of war. See those dogs 
of war protruding their barks and bite, both terrible. See 
the hundreds of men aboard, all in undress white; the 
ships themselves all white in color. This is the White 
Squadron, remember. 

A passenger or two on the steamer is bombarding the 
crowd on board the ships with oranges—so much better 
than bullets. And from their hearty cheers and laughter 
they seemed to enjoy it. The music of the bands strike 
up.and Annie Laurie, Dixie and Yankee Doodle enliven 
the ear and air as well. Notice the quarter deck. It is 
vacant. The admiral of the Flag Ship away on the festiv- 
ities in Charleston. That section is sacred to Authority, 
talks of republicanism. He is monarch of all he surveys. 
See the blue-coated mariners ; they keep mutiny in check, 
and a ship at sea without them would be unsafe. 

What must be life at sea, ‘* cabined, cribbed, confined” ? 
Well does the litany of the Church of England command 
prayer for the prisoner and those upon the deep. Who need 
it more than those abridged of freedom in the narrow con- 
fines of a prison and a ship? After surrounding the war- 
ship our steamer turns her prow homeward. Slowly we 
steam past Morris Island. How calm and peaceful the 
scene contrasted with events there transpiring years ago. 
The bones of thousands moulder beneath the sandhill, 
their days cut off by war’s madness. But it will not be 
always so. This fair, green earth will not always be the 
scene of pandemonium riot, more fit for devils than for 
men. Prophetic vision sees the day coming when men 
shall ‘‘learn war no more,” beating ‘‘their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks.” 
What heart is not ready to utter our Lord’s litany, ‘* Thy 
Kingdom come.”—Christian Neighbor. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF WAR. 


War is no more essential to the preservation of national 
honor than is duelling to the preservation of individual 
honor. In any of its forms it is a relic of barbarism, and 
the most expensive. So long as we permit this relic of 
barbarism to exist we must pay a heavy tax for its main- 
tenance, and the tax will fall most heavily on the poor. 
Take a few figures. The late civil war cost this nation the 
immense sum of $6,189,929,908, to which must be added 
the Southern debt of $2,000,000,000. This was the imme- 
diate outlay—over $8,000,000,000. Besides this, we pay 
annually in pensions and interest over $150,000,000. 
These figures tell, however, only a small part of the story, 
Figures can never express the weight of terrible burdens 
which the war laid upon the shoulders of the people—the 
precious lives, waste of labor, the waste of the results of 
many years of work—these are beyond computation.— 
Baptist Inquirer. 
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‘DIE WAFFEN NIEDER!” 


(‘* DOWN WITH ARMS!”’) 


Under the above title the Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
| of Austria has written a story, founded upon facts, which 
has produced a great impression in Continental Europe. 

The work has been translated from German into the 
Russian, Italian and Danish languages, and has received 
remarkable eulogy from the European press. It has even 
been stated that the effect produced upon the public in 
regard to war may be likened to that of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ”’ in reference to slavery. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association have consid- 
ered it to be their duty to take steps for the publication 
of ‘* Die Waffen Nieder”’ in English. Their Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. Timothy Holmes, has, with praiseworthy zeal 
in the great cause, prepared a translation of the work, as 
a labor of love, in the hope that the Association might 
find a publisher who would undertake to bring out the 
book. After endeavoring, without success, to find a 
publishing firm willing to produce the book at their own 
risk, the Committee have decided to publish it themselves, 
through Messrs. Longmans, who have given them what 
they consider very advantageous terms for its publication. 
It is necessary to provide a guarantee fund of at least 
£100, to be lodged with Messrs. Longmans, in order to 
meet the expenses of printing 1000 copies, advertising, 
etc., and the work will appear probably before the end 
of the year. The price will probably be 4s. 6d. or 5s., 
but it will be so fixed that the sale of 500 copies may re- 
coup the guarantors. The profits will be divisible between 
the authoress and the Association. 

The Committee therefore trust that some of their friends 
may consent to provide the guarantee required. It seems 
almost certain that a work of such remarkable character, 
and which has obtained so great a celebrity on the Conti- 
nent, cannot fail to be taken up by the British public to 
the extent of 500 copies at the very least. 

The Secretary of the Committee will be happy to receive 
the names of guarantors for any amount. The following 
subscriptions to the Guarantee Fund have been received : 

Timothy Holmes, £20; John M. Grant, £10; Hodgson 
Pratt, £10; Miss P. H. Peckover, £10. 

Address: J. F. Green, Secretary, 40 and 41 Outer 
Temple, Strand, W.C.--Concord. 





AN UMBRELLA AS A WEAPON. 


We read some time since how some mining prospectors 
out West in the Rockies, without arms, came suddenly on 
a mountain lion, who went for them. 

One of the miners who had a large umbrella suddenly 
opened it, and the lion made one leap of about fourteen 
feet, followed by others, which soon took him out of 
sight. 

To day we read of a somewhat similar experiment in 
India, where a lady drove a large tiger, who was about to 
attack the party, by suddenly opening, almost in his face, 
a cherry red parasol. For the benefit of our readers we 
think it well to give these incidents and suggest that an 
umbrella may be sometimes almost as good as a gun.— 
Christian Neighbor. 
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THE COST OF WAR. 

In connection with the Peace Congress now in session 
at Berne, Switzerland, it is of interest to note the atten- 
tion given by French writers of the present day to the 
cost of warin men and money. Mr. Magneau, member 
of the French Academy of Medicine, has recently pub- 
lished some interesting statistics showing what France 
has lost by war, within a century, in men alone. From 
1799 to 1815, when the only men left in their homes were 
those unfit to bear arms, of three millions who followed 
Napoleon at least one million perished on the field, while 
another million died in the hospitals. In 1814, the French 


own as well as the dumb races, he can do it by giving 
largely to the humane education of the American people. 
How glad we should be to tell through this paper the 
about twenty thousand other newspapers and magazines to 
which it goes, and by whose editors it is largely read, that 
through the munificent donation of Mr. Carnegie, ** The 
American Humane Education Society” is prepared to add 


| to the about fourteen thousand ‘* Bands of Mercy”’ already 


army, with the country exhausted of its able-bodied men, | 


numbered only 610,000, including those held prisoners in 
Germany and Russia. Of the 309,268 French soldiers 
who took part in the Crimean War, 10,240 died on the 
field and 85,357 in hospitals. In the Franco-Prussian 
War about one million Frenchmen were called to arms, 


and the loss of population reached the enormous propor- | 


tion of 491,905. 

We have said before—and perhaps others have said— 
that a great conqueror is, as a rule, the most dangerous 
enemy of his own country. Charles XII, of Sweden, for 
instance, in his insatiate ambition for conquest, denuded 


his native land of its wealth and its able-bodied men, and | 


left Sweden gasping at the feet of her enemies. Napoleon 
brought millions of Frenchmen to their graves, and lived 
to see France at the mercy of the sovereigns he had so 
often humbled. It is natural to suppose that the great 
sacrifice of healthy lives in Napoleon’s wars had much to 
do with the decay of population which at present confronts 
and dismays the statesmen and economists of France. 


formed in all our States and Territories but Alaska a hun- 
dred thousand more.—Gro. T.’ ANGELL in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
We make the following selection from an editorial in 


the Union and Advance, Rochester, N. Y., August 23. 


It was Von Moltke’s opinion that the instigation of 
modern wars was not the work of rulers of nations; he 
held it was the people themselves that drove them into 
declarations of war. If he was right, then there is abun- 
dant room for effective service on the part of the delegates 
of the International Peace Congress. By their constant 
agitatiom they can arouse a public sentiment against war. 
They can make it impossible for any ruler, however mili- 
tant, to disregard the will of his people and involve them 
in a needless contest. 

Such work is a particular need of the United States. 
Within the past few years the militant spirit has made 
great headway. Vast sums of money are being expended 
upon a navy that is as needless as a fifth wheel toa coach. 


| The splendid war-ships that have been built serve no use- 


It is a good sign for peace when such facts and their | 


lessons are receiving serious and general attention in the 
French Republic, upon whose decision chiefly depends 
whether Western Europe shall continue to enjoy repose or 
be plunged into general and most calamitous strife.— New 
York Press, August 28. 


THE CARNEGIE CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPI- 
TAL AND LABOR. 


We saw a few weeks since that Mr. Carnegie proposed 


during his lifetime most of the thirty millions of dollars 
he is said to have accumulated. 


We wrote to him at once, submitting the importance of 


humanely educating the American people, and the objects, 
work and plans of our ‘* American Humane Education 
Society.” 

We learned a few days later that he was then on his 
way to Europe. 
there we do not know. If this Carnegie conflict teaches 
anything it is the importance of humanely educating both 
the rich and the poor. 

In the early history of our country, while all the other 
colonies were involved in fierce and bloody wars with the 
Indian tribes, the colony founded by William Penn, by 


| complication, the chance of war. 


| bulldozing that were exhibited. 


ful purpose. While they may exert an inflating influence 
upon national pride and elicit admiration from the foreign- 
ers that have a taste for shew, they are a positive detri- 
ment to us. Reacting upon the spirit that called them 
into existence, they increase, in case of a difficult foreign 
Had there been no navy 
we believe that the controversy with Chile would have 
been speedily settled without the disgraceful bluster and 
It is a significant fact 
that among those most anxious to rebuke the alleged im- 


| pudence of this little republic were the members of the 


| new navy. 
, _ gee ba | prowess was a great disappointment to them. 
to save all questions in regard to his will by giving away | 


The loss of an opportunity to disclose their 


There is a story told of ex-President Hayes in connec- 
tion with the appointments made to fill the vacancies in 
the United States Army. A gentleman, distinguished in 
social life, was extremely anxious to have the son of a 
warm friend designated for one of the vacancies. He 


~~ | galled upon the President and made known his request. 
Whether our letter has reached him | — : ~—— 


**You see, Mr. President,” said he, in advocating the 
young man’s claim, ‘‘ his father is a distinguished ex-army 


| officer, his great-grandfather was a gallant soldier in the 


| dent. 


reason of a humane education which secured fair und mer- | 


ciful dealing, remained in peace. 

If Mr. Carnegie wishes to give his money where it will 
accomplish the most for the perpetuity of free government, 
the protection of property and life, and the welfare of his 


army, and his great-great-grandfather was an officer in 
the navy during the Revolutionary War.”’ These points 
were pressed with force upon the attention of the Presi- 
All of a sudden the President said, ‘* And this 
young man’s father, grandfather, and even a remote 
grandfather, have all been officers of the United States?” 
*¢ Yes,” came the reply. ‘* Well,” replied the President, 
‘*don’t you think it about time that some one in that fam- 
ily earned a living for himself ?”—Selected. 
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A GENERAL HOLIDAY. 


We give below President Harrison’s Proclamation, set- 
ting apart Friday, October 21, as a general holiday. 


Whereas, by a joint resolution approved June 29, 1892, 
it was resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
‘bled, ‘‘ That the President of the United States be 
authorized and directed to issue a proclamation recom- 
mending the people the observance in all their localities of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, on October 21, 1892, by public demonstration and by 
suitable exercises in their schools and other places of 
assembly ” : 

Now therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 
United States of America, in pursuance of the aforesaid 
joint resolution, do hereby appoint Friday, October 21, 
1892, the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, as a general holiday for the 
people of the United States. On that day let the people, 
so far as possible, cease from toil and devote themselves 
to such exercises as may best express honor to the discov- 
erer and their appreciation of the great achievements of 
the four completed centuries of American life. 

Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress 
and enlightenment. ‘The system of universal education 1s 
in our age the most prominent and salutary feature of 
the spirit of enlightenment, and it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate that the schools be made by the people the centre of 
the day’s demonstration. Let the national flag float over 
every schoolhouse in the country and the exercises be 
such as shall impress upon our youth the patriotic duties 
of American citizenship. 

In the churches and in the other places of assembly of 
the people let there be expressions of gratitude to Divine 
Providence for the devout faith of the discoverer and for 
the Divine care and guidance which has directed our his- 
tory and so abundantly blessed our people. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 21st day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and seventeenth. BenJ. Harrison. 

By the President: 

Joun W. Foster, Secretary of State. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said: ‘‘ He who waits to doa great 
deal of good at once will never do anything.” Life is 
made up of little things. It is but once in an age that 
occasion is offered for a great deed. True greatness con- 
sists in being great in little things. How are railroads 
built? By one shovelfal of dirt after another ; one shovel- 
ful ata time. Thus, drops make the ocean. Hence, we 
should be willing to do a little good at a time, and never 
‘* wait to do a great deal of good at once.” If we would 
do much good in the world we must be willing to do good 
in little things, little acts one after another; speaking a 
word here, giving a tract there, and setting a good 
example at all times ; we must do the first good thing we 
can, and then the next, and so keep on doing. This is the 
way to accomplish anything. Thus only shall we do all 
the good in our power.—Epworth Herald. 





‘‘TELL HIM HIS FAULT ALONE.” 


As a peace principle, that injunction of high anthority, 
“If thy brother trespass against thee, go to him and tell 
him of his fault alone,” is frequently illustrated. It has 
proven far more efficacious than the law, publicity or 
harshness. Try it. 

It has long been painful to see, upon the posters in 
front of theatres, opera houses, etc., pictures that illus- 
trate the criminal side of life, sometimes indelicate, 
sometimes warlike and savage, and always of a low type 
of life. 

Some people sue, others expose, while some become 
severe against proprietors of such places. We have 
found, by approaching them privately and with kindness, 
that the removal of every thing obnoxious has been 
secured. Notably, we may mention, with commen ation, 
the Grand Opera House, Philadelphia. The former ob- 
jectionable illustrations are no longer permitted, and, in 
reference to some language on the stage, where the same 
course was adopted, the following reply came, and the 
offensive language discontinued : 

‘* We are sorry expressions in the piece are objection- 
able to you. Every possible effort is made to have noth- 
ing presented on the stage that could give the least 
offence to the patrons. If you could have seen the 
original libretto, as presented at one of the best theatres 
in London, and see how it had been reduced in the inu- 
endoes you refer to, you would have excused. In the 
future, we hope you will have no cause for annoyance.” 


When these victories occur, and there is a removal of 


all offensive placards, it is encouraging to continue and 
carry out the peaceable, scriptural advice. If it will 
answer in such cases as these, it will answer in those of a 
wider significance, in church, in State, in politics, in busi- 
ness, and in all difficulties between capital and labor, and 
all the circumstances and trials of life.— Peacemaker. 





PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

The arbitration now provided for between our two 
nations and referred to in terms of congratulation by the 
Queen in her last speech from the throne, is a current 
illustration that our national ethics are getting into line 
with the Sermon on the Mount. This mighty change has 
not happened accidentally; it is the result of forces as 
pervasive as the seasons and as steadfast as the tides. 
As a practical outcome the Gospel has procured the possi- 
bilities of arbitration instead of armaments, peace in 
place of power, Christianity instead of cannon.—Lapy 
IsaBeEL Somerset in the Independent. 


Mr. Herbert Jones, who is one of the commissioners 
sent out by the Society of Friends, to distribute relief in 
Russia, said he had met Count Tolstoi in Moscow, who 
had told him he was engaged in translating Dymond’s 
Essay on War into Russian. Peace principles were 
spreading even among officers, high in the army and navy 
in Russia.—The Messiah’s Kingdom. 


Dr. Trueblood will sail on his return Sept. 10, on the 
steamer ‘* La Bretagne,” from Havre. 
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The Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, London, E.C., | 
sends us the following : 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE PEACE SOCIETY. 
From a mass of letters from the Members of the New | 
Parliament, addressed to the Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, E.C., we select the following : 


Sr Epwarp Crark, M.P., Q.C., Plymouth. 


I am strongly in sympathy with the object which you | 
have in view, and sincerely hope that it may be found 
possible to make progress in the direction you desire. 
Lord Salisbury’s Government has done more than any | 
previous administration to establish the wholesome practice 
of arbitration in international questions, and the prece- 
dents which it has established must be of great advantage 
to those who in the future strive to secure the peaceable 
settlement of disputes which threaten to lead to the horrors 
and disasters of war. Iam strongly in favor of procur- 
ing a more effective parliamentary control over the mili- 
tary and naval departments, but I cannot help reminding | 
you that the action of Parliament in this matter is almost | 
always in the direction of increase, and not of diminution | 
of the service-estimates. . | 

| 
Lorp Bury, M.P., Birkenhead. 
| 


It will afford me much pleasure to do all that I can to 
reduce military establishments, bearing in mind the posi- 
tion that this country holds in connection with other parts | 
of the world, and I should only be too pleased to promote | 
a policy of arbitration where it comes within the range of 
practical politics. 

Sir Georce Bapen Powett, M.P., Kirkdale. 


I hope in the near future that all civilized nations will 
bind themselves by treaty to decide by arbitration all dis- 
putes which it is possible so to decide. A High Court of 
Arbitration would, I think, necessarily grow out of such 
treaty engagements. 

Hon. A. Branp, M.P., Wisbeach. 

Let the Peace Associations devote their whole energies 
to forcing the great powers to agree, in case of dispute, 
to arbitration, and then ‘‘ mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of armaments ”’ will follow. 


%1gGut Hon. Baron pe Worms, M.P., Liverpool. 


I am heartily in favor of avoiding recourse to arms for 
the settlement of international disputes whenever this can 
be done by arbitration, or other amicable methods, with- 
out injuring our legitimate interests or detracting from | 
our honor. ‘This is the policy which Lord Salisbury’s 
government has pursued, as during our term of office we | 
have not been engaged in a single war, nor has a farthing 
been spent on warlike prepayations. Such a record, [ | 
imagine, can hardly fail to commend itself to the mem- 
bers of your society. | 


J. K. W. Diesy, Esg., M.P., Sherborne Castle. 

I am strongly in favor of arbitration as opposed to war, | 
when practicable. I only wish it could be all arbitration | 
and no war. 
E. T. Gourtey, Esg., M.P., Sunderland. 

I have always advocated the policy indicated in your | 
two questions, and, when brought before the House, voted | 
with the late Henry Richard. | 
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Sir J. Kay-Snutriewortas, Barr., M.P., Clitheroe. 


I am strongly of opinion that the estimates for the army 


| and navy ought to be introduced as early as possible in 
| each Session, and considered in as regular and business- 


like a way as possible. The practice of recent years has 
been most unsatisfactory. 
T. Courtney Warner, EsQ., M.P., Somerset. 
I am strongly in favor of arbitration, and I believe that 
war in the future will, to a great extent, be avoided by it. 
Wirtiiam Summers, Esq., M.P., Huddersfield. 


I feel strongly about the question of the substitution of 
international arbitration for war, and quite agree that a 
prominent place should be given to it. I also agree that 


| the power of declaring war, without the previous consent 
| of. Parliament, which is now possessed by the Crown, 


should be taken away. 
Arnotp Mortey, Esq., M.P., Nottingham. 


I am glad to think that the public opinion of the couatry 
is gradually but steadily strengthening in favor of the 
adoption of arbitration as a means for the settlement of 


| disputes, and is becoming more alive to the horrors of war 


as a means of arriving at such a settlement. 


A. B. Wintersotuam, EsqQ., M.P., Dursley. 


I am most heartily in favor of the views you have 
brought before me. Indeed, it is to me a matter of deep 
sorrow and regret that Christian principles appear to have 
so slight an influence on our politics. Let a man raise 
his voice in Parliament on behalf of peace, arbitration, 
purity of life, or against gambling, prize fighting, and the 
like, and he gets scoffed at as a Puritan, or smiled at asa 
fool! I hope I am not influenced by the contempt of such 
men, and whether in or out of Parliament my aim shall 
always be to Christianize our politics. 


The views of the Parliamentary Candidates were 


elicited on the following points : 

1. The establishment of at least partial Parliamentary 
Control over the Military and Naval Departments, by the 
earlier introduction of the Estimates in each Session, and 


| their consideration on fixed and regular days afterwards. 


2. The withdrawal from the Crown of the Power of 
Declaring War without the Previous Consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

3. The propriety of Officers in the Army or Navy, 
whose pay is included in the Military and Naval Esti- 
mates, being declared Ineligible to vote on these Estimates 
in Parliament. 

4. Mutual and simultaneous Reduction by treaty of the 


| enormous European Armaments. 


5. The establishment, in conjunction with other coun- 


| tries, of a High Court of Nations, for adjudicating Inter- 


national disputes. 
6. The duty of seeking to negotiate Treaties with the 
civilized Powers binding each nation to refer all future 


| disputes in the first place to Arbitration. 


Wisdom is better than weapons of war.—FEccl. ix, 18. 
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BOOK SHELF. 


War As It Is, By Wilhelm Carlsen. ‘Translated from 
the Danish by Miss P. H. Peckover, of Wisbech, England. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Publishers, London. 

This little book, just published, contains a series of 
brief sketches of war as it is, stripped of its deceptive 
music and pageantry. It contains forty-six illustrations, 
some of the most striking of which are copied from the 
Russian artist Verestchagin. Among the most striking 
of the illustrations are those entitled ‘* Napoleon in Hell,” 
** The Slaughter of the Ammonites,” ‘* Telemachus Stay- 
ing the Combat,” ‘* Frozen to Death,” ‘* From the Cri- 
mean War,” and ‘*The War Prisoner’s Path,” though it 
is difficult to select among pictures all of which are so full 
of the startling realities of that which they depict. One 
can not rise from a study of the book, which he is com- 
pelled to make at half breath, without feeling that nothing 
is more remarkable in human nature than the power to 
quietly close one’s eyes to the real nature of the ghastly 
and unspeakable immoralities of war. 





THE MONTH’S NEWS. 


Oliver Wendell Homes celebrated his eighty-third birth- 
day August 29. 

The centennial of the birth of the poet Shelly was cele- 
brated August 4 in many places in this country as well as 
in England. 

The House of Commons met August 8. The Queen’s 
speech, opening the Twenty-fifth Imperial Parliament, 
was read, and called forth considerable comment because 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was delivered 
The new Cabinet has been officially 


of its shortness. 
on the 9th. 
announced. 

The cholera has increased in Russia and at the close of 
the month 150,000 deaths are reported. It has also spread 
to Hamburg, Berlin, Havre, Liverpool, and a few cases 
are reported in London. The United States authorities 
are taking every precaution to prevent its coming in at 
our ports, and a circular has been issued by order of the 
President, requiring all vessels carrying emigrants to be 
quarantined twenty days, except where the laws of the 
State interfere. 

The striking switchmen of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., became so lawless that the 
civil authorities were not sufficient to protect the new men 
who were set to work, and the State troops were called 
out. Failing in instituting a general strike the strike was 
declared off on the 26th. 

Marquis Visconte Venosta, ex-Minister and Senator, 
has been appointed Italian member of the Behring Sea 


Arbitration Commission. 





AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


President Baker, of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
who is in England, has sent his resignation to the board 
of directors of the World’s Fair, at Chicago. 


In accordance with the law passed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, President Harrison issued a proclama- 
tion on August 20, fixing a tax of twenty cents a ton on 
Canadian vessels passing through the St. Mary’s Canal, 
so long as discriminating charges are made against Amer- 
ican freight in the Welland Canal. 


The free miners rose against convict labor at Tracy 
City, Tenn., August 13. They besieged and captured 
the prison stockade, took about four hundred men from 
them and sent them to Nashville by rail. The stockades 
were burned and communication with the city cut off. 
There was an engagement between the State troops, sent 
to quell the disturbance and the miners, and several lives 
were lost. Order has been restored. The stockades are 
to be rebuilt and the convicts returned to them to work 
in the mines. 


The situation at Homestead, Penn., is comparatively 
quiet. Three regiments of State troops still remain on 
duty. The works are in operation with something over a 
thousand men. 

The Duquesne mills, where there was a sympathetic 
strike, have been started, the old men returning to work. 


The planet Mars was at its perihelion, or nearest point, 
on the morning of August 4. This point is reached bat 
once in fifteen years, and much was expected from the 
observations to be made at that time. These, however, 
have been somewhat disappointing owing to some unfavor- 
able circumstances. 


George William Curtis died at his home, West Brighton, 
Staten Island, Wednesday, August 31. 


Word has been received at Washington that Chile has 
agreed to submit to a commission for settlement the 
claims of citizens of this country for damages during the 
war between Chile, Bolivia and Peru. The commission- 
ers are to meet at Washington and their decisions are to 
be accepted as final by both governments. 


On August 5 the United States House of Representa- 
tives passed, by a large majority, the bill appropriating 
two million and a half dollars to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The House then passed hurriedly a few 
other bills, and the Fifty-second Congress adjourned. 


The following were selected as members of tbe Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, to be heid in some large 
city of Europe: General Francis A. Walker, of Massa- 
chusetts; Henry W. Cannon, of New York; Senator 
Allison, of Iowa; Senator Jones, of Nevada; Professor 
McCreary, of Kentucky. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 








ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SocrEry.”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 
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Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 











PHACHK PUBLICATIONS. 


American ApvocaTe OF Prace.—This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 
hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field 
—having a watchful eye on legislation and legisla- 
tors, representing all peace-loving people, it is 
indispensable to those interested in the great Reform. 
Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tue AnGet or Prace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where five copies are taken. 

Tue Coming Peace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. Printed in pamphlet form with large open- 
faced type. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ** The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law oF Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 











PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tae War System.—Its History, Tenpency anp CuHar- 
ACTER : IN THE LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. A comprehensive 
and eloquent review of the entire subject, being the 
famous sermon preached before the London Peace 
Congress of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


Miuirary Dritt in ScHoots. — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 


HistoricaL OuTLINE OF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Provep PracticaBiLity OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anpd Peace. — Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 
ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays anv Discussions in SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesBatina Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use it. 

GerttyspurG, BatrLe Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R. B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 


Tue Lonpon Universat Peace Conaress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


Fisk wae Agencies, WOOD’S ACME 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. 











EVERETT O. FISK & CO.; PROP’S 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK ° ‘ 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


MANAGERS. 















TRADE MARK. 

















W. B. Herrick . 4 . 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass | 
MARTHA Hoac . A » 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. CRocKER ‘ . - 3 Union Square, New York, N, Y. | 
Bb. F. CLARK ‘ ‘ . 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
R. H. WILLIAMS . = 402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
I. C. Hicks , , - 1324 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 
C, C, Boynron ‘ - 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. > 2k ok ” 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual. C O } } K KF. 
Correspondence with employers is invited. Registration forms sent to 
teachers on application. A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 





ORCESTER’S ew 
, FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
DICTIONARY IMPORTED BY 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
“ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” | 213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
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With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J.E. FARWELL & CO, | 
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45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Type is unsurpassed, 
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